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PREFACE. 



In consequence of the increased facilities which science 
has given to travellings especially in the fonnation of 
railio^s^ vast numbers are annually induced to leave 
their occupations and pleasures in town^ to rusticate for 
a season amidst the recesses of Wales. To such of 
these as may cursorily visit the stately ruins of Raglan 
Castle^ or the sacred pile of Tinteme Ahbey> this com* 
pendious volume^ it is hoped, may be found an useful 
companion. 

But it has an intention beyond this : it aims to in- 
duce the tourist to make Tinteme his temporary resi- 
dence, and the centre of a series of excursions to the 
manifold objects of interest herein described. That it 
is peculiarly adapted for such a point of divergence 
cannot be questioned, whether we consider its proximity 
to the numerous works of nature and art which crowd 
the land of Gwent; or the intrinsic excellence of its 
own soothing scenery, so justly calculated to relieve 
that fatigue which uninteresting roads and common- 
place objects must inevitably produce. 



VI. PREFACE. 

It is, indeed, by a residence of some weeks or months 
alone, that the countless beauties of Tinteme and its 
vicinity can be adequately explored: like the river 
which meanders through its meadows, our path should 
ever be characterized by circuit and delay. 

" Est in sesseBSu longo locus. « « « « 
Hlnc atque hinc yastee rupes, geminiqne minantur 
In caelum scopuli ; quorum sub vertice lat^ 
/Equora tuta silent : turn sylvis scena coruscis 
Desuper horrentique atnun nemus imminet umbrft. 
Fronte sub advenft scopulis pendentibus antrum ; 
Intus aquae dulces, yivoque sedilia sazo ; 
Nympharum domus : hk fessas non vincula naves 
Ulla tenant ; unco non alligat anchora morsu." 

And can the traveller be willing to compress his obser- 
vations of so enchanting a retreat within the scanty 
limits of one fleeting day P Shall not " this home of 
the nymphs," these ''beetling cliffs," these "safe and 
silent waters," these ''seats of the living rock," these 
"pendent and glittering woods," and "shadowy groves," 
retain the visitant for some lengthened period vnthin 
their charmed circle ? There are some, however, whose 
minds or education unfit them for the enjoyment of 
the country ; they are, perhaps, wedded to commerce, 
or lead an artificial existence in the world of fashion 
alone: but by far the majority of townsmen consider a 
few days of rural life as a keen source of enjoyment; and 
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these, when they rusticate, bid a willing adieu to all 
that would serve to awaken their ordinary train of 
thoughts. But it is not thus with the painter and the 
poet; these, surrounded by the inspiring subjects of 
their respective arts, here find their busiest occupation, 

** Their theme, their inspiration, and their song." 

Nor can they well discover a haunt in which they can 
imitate more successfully the example of that favourite 
of Melpomene, who fled from the bustling forum and 
shouting capitol, and looked to the "dense tresses of 
the grove, by the banks of the fertilizing Tiber," to 
render him illustrious in (Elian verse.")^ 

There is another class of persons, emphatically styled 
naturalists, happily multiplying day by day, to whom 
the vicinity of Tinteme will afford abundant facilities 
for the prosecution of their favourite purpose. Birds, 
insects, and plants, are no longer the pursuit of scattered 
schoolmen alone, whose researches tended rather to 
confine the boundless luxuriance of nature within the 
trammels of their artificial systems, or to conceal their 
knowledge in an unknown tongue : already the field is 
widely open, and numberless enquirers are pressing in; 
while the treasures of creation, as if but newly disclosed, 
fill the multitude with endless admiration and unsated 
delight. 

* Hor. lib. iv. od, iii. 
b2 
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It will be seen that these congenial gratifications 
have not been forgotten in this little book. But it is 
in entomological objects that this country peculiarly 
abounds, and will prove a productive source of interest 
and enjoyment to all who love — 

" To trace in nature's most minute design 
The signature and stamp of power divine. 
Contrivance intricate, expressed with ^e 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees. 
The shapely limb, and lubricated joint 
Within the small dimensions of a point ; 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun. 
His mighty work who speaks and it is done/' 
Nor must we forget an especial invitation for the vale- 
tudinarian,who, ardent after some fancied benefit amongst 
the feverish occupations and amusements of life, has lost 
his highest earthly good. Let him seek Tinteme's 
sequestered vale, fix his habitation beside her gentle 
stream, wander along her hill-girt meadows, and pene- 
trate her sylvan thickets, for these are Hygeia's favourite 
domains. 

There is in Tinteme an atmosphere of piety as of 
health ; — a church endeared to us by a thousand ties, 
and by its very situation emblematic of that church 
of Christ, which is watered by the river of life, and sur- 
rounded by the everlasting hills ; — a pastor whose life 
is a sermon ; — ^and a people, of whose character hos- 
pitality forms a distinguishing trait. 

TiNTBRHB, June 21, 1839. W. H. T. 
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GUIDE TO TINTERNE, 

4c. 4c. 



I.— A RIDE TO TINTERNE FROM BEECHLEY POINT. 



The towns of Monmouth and Chepstow are situated 
sixteen miles apart, at the extremes of north and south; 
and the road which connects the two takes a direction 
parallel with the Wye, intersecting the lovely vale of 
Tinteme, at the distance of five miles and a half from 
the last-mentioned place. 

As this newly-cut road traverses a diversified and 
picturesque country, and possesses at several points of 
its course extraordinary works of nature and art, I 
think it will he well to hecome my reader's guide to 
this vale of delights, from Beechley Point, that hold 
and narrow promontory which separates the Severn 
and the Wye. 

Bbechley Point^ three miles and a half from 
Chepstow, the Old Passage station on this side the 
Severn^ is directly opposite to Aust, a village whose 
name and age are co-eval with the Roman times. Here 
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is a conspicuous object in a bold and crumbling cliC 
upon which the western winds and wares have made 
rapid inroads. It assumes a stratified appearanee^ and 
the various laminae of detritus, marl, clay, lias, and 
limestone, curiously contrast. The two latter of these 
strata possess several animal remains ; and I observed 
a bone belonging to a gigantic saurian imbedded in a 
stone built in the pier. 

Aust and Beechley are connected by some good passage 
boats, and by a well-built iron steamer in which a crossing 
may be effected at an average of ten minutes. The first 
object that strikes your attention, is a rock at the ex- 
treme point of the promontory, surmounted by a ruin; 
and at ordinary tides surrounded by the confluent waters 
of the rival rivers. This isolated rock, over which the 
waves are now triumphant, was once the smiling land ; 
and this Gothic niin was then its peaceful chapel. But 
now St. Tecla's aisle is paved with sea weed ; its walls 
no longer echo to the priestly step; and the vesper 
hymn is changed for the requiem of the wind. 
V The road proceeds towards Chepstow over a ridge of 
limestone rock, on the summit of which occasional 
good views of the rivers on either hand may be obtained. 
But the most imposing scene presents itself, one mile 
from Chepstow, where the eye comprises in one view, 
the fir-crowned Wyndcliff; the dismantled castle; the 
straggling town, with its ancient church; and the en- 
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circling Wye, with its elegant bridge and walled port; 
a picture replete with the choicest contributions of na- 
ture and art. 

Chepstow, or Strigulia, was unquestionably a 
town and port of the Romans, in the days of their do- 
minion in Britain. It is more probable to suppose this 
place to have been the Silurian port and naval station 
of that iron race, than Caerwent, or Portscwet, from 
which the sea has receded for many ages. From this 
eminence may l}e traced, in great preservation, the 
massive portwall, pierced with eyelets, and supported 
by circular bastions at given distances. The extremity 
by the waterside is guarded by a circular tower, the 
masonry of which is certainly older than, and entirely 
differing from, that of the castle of Estrigoel, concern- 
ing which we shall presently speak. What a different 
aspect does this town now, in its mercantile insignifi- 
cance, present: to its proud grandeur in the Roman age! 
The lordly galley, which reflected its swan-like figure 
in the limpid stream, has sailed into oblivion, and is 
succeeded by the humbler trow; the steel-clad cohorts, 
with their eaglets and Csesarean statues, are now the 
phantoms of imagination alone, and are supplanted by 
the busy artificers of a commercial state. 

Chepstow is built upon a declivity which dips its 
foot in the classic Wye ; its main streets preserve some 
traces of the usual cruciform chai'acter of a Roman 
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camp or town^ but the houses may rather be said to be 
opposed than placed in apposition to each other as they 
stretch up the steep. About thenr centre is what com- 
mon custom has dignified by the title of a square, 
which is irregularly pitched. On one side of it is 
situated the principal hotel, the Beaufort Arms, to which 
is attached a convenient, plentiful, and noisy market ; 
and above it a spacious and handsome, but an empty 
and silent assembly room. At the top of the town is 
still standing the western Gate House, a very antique 
structure, older than any part of the castle, as may be 
clearly proved. The Church, a Norman edifice, is 
part of the remains of a Benedictine priory, consisting 
at present of the nave and aisles alone. The ancient 
chancel is lost; and upon the outside of the eastern 
extremity are still to be seen the massive pillars, which 
supported a square tower that crowned the intersec- 
tion of the transepts, chancel, and nave. The west part 
of the church forming the porch, exhibits a splendid 
specimen of the fantastic zigzag ornament so peculiar 
to that style. Upon this is grafted a tower of modem 
erection, which makes some pretensions to the debased 
Gothic. Als considerable additions are now being made 
to this already mutilated pile, I trust some little atten- 
tion will be bestowed upon the original design, that no 
monstrous absurdities herein committed may add to the 
overwhelming amount of injustice done to these truly 
British and ecclesiastical styles. 
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Passing down the Wye tovrards its mouth, along what 
ipight and should have heen its quay, you airive at the 
area, encircled hy the massive walls and hastions he- 
fore alluded to— this is the ancient fort. You trace 
its confines from the river to the western gate. Upon 
the eastern side veiy few remains are left. 

Estrigoel Castle is, however, the most interesting 
ohject in the town. It crowns a perpendicular rock, 
which is laved by the Wye. Its frowning entrance is 
guarded hy two circular towers of unequal proportions. 
The double gates were otherwise defended by ponderous 
portcullises, the grooves of which remain ; and a yawn- 
ing port-hole likewise, down which boiling lead or oil 
might be thrown upon the heads of the besieging foe. 
Through this grand entrance you reach the first court. 
Before you are the remains of the baronial hall; on the 
right are the kitchen and its adjoining offices; on the 
other side is the ancient citadel, a circular tower of great 
height and strength. In this was immured, for twenty 
years, Henry Martin, the regicide. He seems to have 
been under little restraint, his family shared his retreat, 
and he walked abroad visiting the gentry who lived 
within the liberties of the castle and town. The lenity 
of his doom adds a lustre to the cause of which he had 
been so bitter and bloody a foe. 

The guide will conduct the stranger down a flight of 
steps to an arched chamber cut in the rock, from the 
B 2 
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window of which may be had a dizzy view of the rolling 
stream beneath : it is most probable this was the store- 
chamber, from its proximity to the Wye, and not a cell, 
as some have supposed. The baronial hall is pierced 
with windows, of a style later and more florid than that 
of the walls. This noble building bears a just propor- 
tion to the grandeur of the whole. 

The second court is converted into a garden ; and 
many a peaceful flower is blooming there, unconscious 
of the mouldering muniments of war around. 

The third court contained the chapel, with pointed 
Gothic windows; it is pierced with fifteen niches, supposed 
formerly to have contained statues j but whether of knight 
or saint, antiquarians know not, for not so much as a 
toe of one of them remains. It is not to be passed by 
in silence, that a range of Roman brick is discovered in 
these walls, whence has arisen much conjecture as to 
its Roman origin. But might they not have been 
furnished from the neighbouring city of Caer Leon, or 
Caerwent P This is rendered improbable, from the 
abundance of stone on the immediate spot. Why, 
also, do they occur in the western gate and in the wall ? 
a circumstance which frirther induces me to think that 
these bricks were part of the material of a former Ro- 
man fortress, built on the same commanding height. 

The last court is within the western entrance, and 
communicated once with the rest of the castle by a 
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drawbridge over the moat that separates the two. This 
extreme of the castle was defended by a square tower, 
two portcullises, a drawbridge, and a moat. 

The present castle is a work of the eleventh centuT}', 
when Wilham Fitzosbome, earl of Hereford, raised it 
as a defence for the extensive grants of land made him 
by his kinsman and sovereign, William I. Roger, his 
son, forfeited it by rebellion ; and soon after it fell to 
the family of Clare. In aftertimes it was remarkable 
for its stout resistance to the enemies of King Charles I. 
and their country, in those memorable days of turbulence 
and bloodshed. With a handful of men Sir Nicholas 
Kemeys defended it gallantly for some time, until, worn 
out with fatigue and thinned by slaughter, he was com- 
pelled at length to yield, but only with his Ufe. The 
breach is shown by the guide. 

Amongst the natural curiosities of Chepstow may be 
mentioned a well, in a garden of a house in Bridge 
Street, which, at high tide, becomes dry, but fills again 
at ebb. It is thirty-two feet deep, and occasionally 
contains fourteen feet of water. The tide rises with 
great rapidity at certain periods, rushing up on a bank 
and occasionally reaching the altitude of sixty feet. 

The proximity of Chepstow to the Bristol Channel 
allows great facility to the naturalist for obtaining 
many maritime productions, and sea birds. Curlews, 
guillemots, gulls, Bawow ducks, widgeon, teal, plover. 
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sanderlings, pipits, herons, and occasionally divers, are 
among the numerous birds occurring in this district. 
The ring-dove nestles near the hawk, the daw, and Bar- 
row duck in the rocky precipice below Hardwick, the 
residence of his lordship the bishop of Llandaff. The 
same vicinity is a favourite resort of blackbirds, thrushes, 
ringousels, rock pigeons, flycatchers, sand martins, and 
sedge warblers. The botanist will consider this a pro- 
ductive country, and peculiarly interesting from its 
neighbourhood to salt water. Should the entomologist 
stroll by the water side, he may chance to alight, as I 
have done, upon some exotic tree-boring cerambices, 
imported in the foreign deals which bespread the wharf. 

Proceeding from Chepstow through the western gate 
you take the road to the right, and ascend a gentle ele- 
vation towards Crossway Green. Here look back and 
indulge in a fond retrospect of the castle, town, and 
Channel, from which you are about to retreat. De- 
scending you quickly arrive at Piercefield Lodge, a 
chaste structure in the Grecian style. Two lions couch 
imposingly upon either side of the gate ; their fiercely 
open mouths have been the quiet nesthng places of 
starlings through many generations. 

This gate opens upon the farfamed Piergefibld, to 
which admission may be obtained every Thursday, by 
written application to its urbane proprietor, Nathaniel 
Wells, Esq. The chief beauties comprehended in the 
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numerous views from this ornamental estate^ are the 
varied inflections of the rock-girt Wye^ the commaad- 
ing attitude of Chepstow Castle, the peninsula of Llan- 
caut displa3dng the panorama of a farm, the proud 
majesty of Wyndcliff, and the endless forms and tinted 
foliage of the groves and woods. I am persuaded that 
to enter into detailed accounts of the diversified scenery 
of these attractive walks, would rather injure than ad- 
vance the gratification of the spectator. While every 
one must acknowledge that any description must neces- 
sarily he unworthy of the delightful ohjects it attempts 
to display, there is nevertheless such a thing as awaken- 
ing too greatly the imaginative powers, and creating an 
expectation which may as far and as unreasonahly sur- 
pass the reality. An undue anticipation is indeed much 
less advantageous than perfect ignorance ; for in addi- 
tion to the satis&ction, which a previous acquaintance 
with the scene prevents, of discovering yourself the 
points of heauty and the picturesque, there is an utter 
absence of the spirit of comparison, which too often robs 
the student of nature of that simple and complete gra- 
tification which a charming and undisturbed prospect 
insphres. Wyndcliff is not the Andes, nor is Pierce- 
field Elysium ; let therefore comparison be joined with 
memory, and both be confined to another sphere, the 
study or the fireside, where they will create pleasures, 
and not idestroy them. I shall therefore content myself 
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with a wajrm acknowledgment of the intense interest 
which these walks afforded me, of the perfect taste with 
which the various views are selected and disclosed, par- 
ticularly of the contrasting and singularly heautiful 
Double View, the chaste perspective of the Castle Scene, 
and the thrilling grandeur of the last and most majestic 
prospect of the Lover s Leap. 

The next object of interest, the village of St. 
Arvan's, two miles from Chepstow, is chiefly noted 
for its chaste simplicity, and the select society its 
neighbourhood enjoys. Here the road takes a second 
turning to the right, still skirting the confines of 
Fiercefield. Just beyond the turnpike you reach a 
small fish pond, over which the knotty limbs of a 
sturdy oak most elegantly bend ; its majestic propor- 
tions are greatly curtailed by the loss of a beautiful 
branch in a late storm. You now gain the postern of 
Fiercefield Park by a steep ascent, and suddenly a grand 
and extensive prospect bursts upon your eye ; in which all 
the richest furniture of landscape, wood, rock, and river, 
combine to heighten the imposing scene. Before you 
is Llancaut and the serpentine river, disparting the vivid 
pasture land ; and bounded by a steep and reefy rock, 
whose nakedness is vested in a profiision of foliage. 
Beyond the narrow streak which defines the Severn, the 
towers of Thombury and Overbury churches are plainly 
visible. On the left is Wyndcliff, the prince of hills. 
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covered with a many-coloured garb ; where the silvery 
ash and glossy beach are woven with the sombre yew. 
Yoiu" road hence is a continued descent to Tinteme for 
the space of three miles, in the first of which you dis- 
cover the moss cottage, where you alight to ascend the 
crowning heights above. 

WYNDCIIFF. 

The hand of art has smoothed the path up the de- 
clivity, tastefully throwing the course into multiphed 
windings, which fully accord with the name of the 
hill, and the. nature of the scenery which it conunands. 
At every turn some pendant rock girt with ivy, some 
shady yew, or some novel glimpse at the vale below, 
caught through the thick beechy mantle of this lovely 
precipice, invite the beholder to the luxury of rest. Still 
ascending, at length the mouth of a chasm, the work of 
nature and not of art, suddenly yawns upon the path into 
the dark sinuosities of which it boldly leads : thus the 
parched and weary tourist, who was but a minute be- 
fore oppressed by the summer's sun, finds hin^self over- 
taken by a premature night, and feels the chilly damp 
of an untimely winter, as the perennial drippings of the 
filtering rock ML sullenly around him. Nevertheless 
transient is the change, forwith a hasty step the extremity 
is gained, and the broad light of day, with its indulgent 
warmth, are not any more intercepted; but the path 
henceforth takes an undeviating ascent by a flight of 
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Steps to the platform^ which is at once the summit of 
hope and exertion^ as well as of the hill itself. What 
a panorama is then unfolded to the eye! What an 
exulting feeling of freedom possesses the Inind ! The 
senses of the soul, no longer tied to these finite and 
imhecile forms, seem to take wing and soar like yon- 
der swooping kite, as if lords of air and not denisons 
of earth alone ! 

As allusion has already heen made to the leading 
features of the scene, I will refresh the reader's memory 
with a diagram of the principal objects within the scope 
of vision.! 

1 Here, and at several places commandiDg majestic views, 
to which allusion will hereafter be made, a good glass will 
be found of essential use. 
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Wyndcliff is a mountain limestone rock, in which very 
little animal remains exist. About a mile beyond, at the 
kilns, an occasional lode is quarried, rich in the remains 
of crinoids and maritime productions. A diagram of 
the geological features of these heights, as they are seen 
from the road in your descent to Tinteme, may not be 
unacceptable to some. 
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Immediately after you leave W3aidcliff, there is a 
beautiful sweep of road upon a ridge cut in the rock 
itself^ over the parapet of which you look upon a lovely 
wilderness of trees. This is the favourite resort of 
nightingales,^ where, night and day, they gladden the 
fleeting hours of spring. On the cliff overhead the 
raven builds, whilst many a hooping owl and long- 

s ixtnct from my Journal, dated « April 2nd, 1839, half- 
past seven, a. m. Notwithstanding a cold north-easterly 
wind, with fugitive rains, I saw a nightingale for the first 
time this year, on the road to Chapel Hill, mounted upon 
the topmost branch of a newly-budding thorn. He uttered 
one or two of those rich cheerful metallic notes so charac- 
teristic of his song, and quickly returned to his busy search 
for food amongst the low bushes adjoining. One friend in- 
formed me, that he had listened to its music the evening be- 
fore; and another averred that he had listened to the night- 
ingale in the second week of March. If these accounts be 
true, which I have not the slightest reason to doubt, they 
seem to favour the idea that some of these lovely songsters 
hibernate amongst us. Naturalists, with common consent, 
name the last week of April as the period of their ordinary 
arrival in this island from their foreign retreat. It is pro- 
bable, however, that those which winter amongst us undergo 
some variation of plumage which may lead a cursory observer, 
if he did not altogether pass them by unnoticed, to confound 
them with the female redbreast, the hedge sparrow, or some 
other unpretending bird." 

Almost by universal consent poets have deemed the bold 
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eared bat make its ivied crevices their diurnal hiding 
place. You now reach the confines of the Livox Farm, 

and joyous gong of the nightingale to be a melancholy and 
saddened strain. Thus Virgil— 

" Ula 

Flet noctem ram6qae ; sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et mouUs lat^ loca qusestibas impleC 

Gtorg. IV, 514. 

Milton describes her as — 

" Most mnsieal, most melancholy." 

Coleridge is however, in one poem, an exception ; he styles 
our bird " the merry nightingale." And so Chaucer — 

** The nightingale with so mery a note." 

The Floure and the Leqf, 

But in an effusion to the nightingale, the former poet after- 
ward exclaims, — 

" Thoo warblest sad thy pity-pleading strains." 
Elton follows the same example, and in one place says, — 

" Thoa trUllng soft, yet sprightly nightingale." 
But contradicts himself in another : — 

" Soft as the nightingale's re-marmored moan." 

Thompson must have had Virgil in his eye when he wrote, — 

"All abandoned to displeasare, she sings 
Her sorrows throagh the night." 
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located upon a pleasing table of land, and particularly 
worthy of notice for the masterly manner in which it is 
tilled. Passing this plain, another picturesque scene 
bursts suddenly upon the view, partaking, howeyer, of 
the same characters and including the same details as 

Again,— 

" The lowly nightingale, 
A thorn her pillow, trills her dolefnl tale." 

W. Tbompson's B^mm to Afay. 

Sir Philip Sidney, too,-— 

" Tlie nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking. 
Which late bare earth, proad of new' clothing, springeth. 
Sings ont her woes, a thorn her song book making." 



And lastly, Byron, — 



" The nightingale, that sings with the deep thorn 
Which fable places in her breast of wail, 
Is lighter far of heart and voice than those 
Whose headlong passions form their proper woes." 

Don Juan, Canto VI, 

" This rose to calm my brother's cares, 
A message flrom the BuHul bears; 
It says to-night he will prolong 
For Selim's ear his sweetest song; 
And though his note is somewhat sad. 
Hell try, for once, a strain more j^ad ; 
With some faint hope hit altered lay 
May sing these gloomy thoughts away." 

Bride qf Ahydot, Canto L 
C 2 
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are common to the valley of the Wye: one other object 
is, nevertheless, present here — an ivied ruin by the 
water side, which (they say) was once the Abbey 
Piscatory. 

Thb part of the road, as the tale goes, is a haunted 
spot; and many a neighbouring villager, surprised by 
night, performs a circuit to avoid this lonely place dur- 
ing the reputed hours of a spirit's walk. It is said that 
during the last century, an interesting peasant girl was 
the victim of seduction and murder, her ruthless violater 
thrusting her alive down a chasm in the rock. Some 
time ago, on blasting it for lime, her skeleton was dis- 
covered — a sad relic of beauty and crime. 

Sdll further down the gently winding road, your 
scenery begins to combine the more sober character of 
the meadow and the plain, with the contrasting wood- 
land declivities by which they are girt In the conti- 
guous wood those contrasting flowers; Allium ursinum 
and Convallaria majalis, garlicS and the lily of the val- 
ley, are found side by side ; and occasionally the odour 
arising from both is quite overpowering to the passer 
by. Convallaria polygonatum, Oxalis comiculata, and 
Anemone nemerosa, are found near this spot; and the 
latter abounds. Amongst the birds I have seen here. 



3 Anciently called Theriaca Rusticorum, *' countrymen's 
treacle." 
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was the Bohemian Waxwing, a rare and beautiful in- 
habitant of the forest. 




Bohemian Wcuewing, Bombpcilla GarruUu 

At length you gain your first view of the Vale of 
TiNTERNE, in all its mingled loveliness and grandeur; 
the most absorbing object of the scene rears its ivied 
walls amidst a group of cottages and orchards. The 
foreground is Abbet^ and distant hill-shaded village 
is Tinterne ; quiet, reposing, and picturesque. 
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II.— A WALK TO THE ABBEY BY DAY LIGHT. 



« Thi mouldering Abbey's ivy-vested walls,** 

— with its sylvan shroud ; the rippling stream> with its 
little fleet of fishing boats ; and the lofty hills beyond, 
naked in part, or clad with underwood; are interesting 
objects from the central point of the circuitous road 
that connects Tinteme with the Abbey. As a row of 
poplars mark the spot, you may judiciously screen be- 
hind their ample trunks all the miserable pantiled 
warehouses that disgrace ''the works," and intrude 
painfully upon the scene. Passing the Beaufort Arms, 
you catch a pretty glimpse of the western window, in 
all its rich tracery and elegance: but look not in the 
foreground, lest the disgusting sight of a slaughter- 
house scare your imagination and defeat your pleasure. 
This slaughterhouse is impiously grafted upon some 
sacred office of the ancient pile. By tlie road side 
another trace remains in an angle of the ruin, covered 
with the hoaiy foliage and tufted fruit of the mountain 
ash. Another renmant, a piece of massive wall, is per- 
mitted to become the support of a puny pigsty. An- 
other, on the right hand, called the Chapel of St. Ann's, 
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is ''modernized/' and rendered a habitable and romantic 
retreat* 

But the Abbey itself appears ! Bordered by a formal 
road> and still more formal wall^ and buried amidst un- 
couth apple trees, it struggles to display its picturesque 

^ Some lofty walnut trees formerly spread their luxuriant 
branches in this vicinity : at present only one is left. These 
were of great age, being co-eval with the monkish times : 
but haying attained to that fatal majesty which insured their 
destruction, they fell by the axe. The last of these, a noble 
and picturesque object, was felled early in the present spring. 

It is a common opinion, that the more a walnut tree is 
stricken, the more plentiful will be its fruit; and this was 
the ancient belief, as we gather from an ungallant fable in 
^sop :— A woman is represented as asking a walnut tree, 
which grew by the road side, and was battered for its fruit 
by every boy that passed, why it was so foolish as to bear 
any fruit at all after such ungrateful treatment? its reply was, 

Nax, asinns, malier, simili snot lege legati, 
Haec tria nil rect^ facient, si verbera cegsent. 

An old English adage is much to the same effect :— 

A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree. 
The more they be beaten, the better they be. 

Notwithstanding the walnut tree has fallen into great disre- 
pute in modem medicine, it was much esteemed by the an- 
cients, and is said to have entered into the Mithridate. 

Allia, mta, pyra et Raphanos, com Theriaca naz, 
Hsec sunt Amtidotvm contra mortale venenam. 

Sehol,SalemL 
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beauties; while its elegant proportions, impatient to 
burst through this envious veil, enlist our imagination 
on their side, and triumph over every foil. 

The western portal, by which ingress is usually ob- 
tained to the abbey, is encumbered on every side with 
impicturesque cottages and pigsties, rudely built with 
the consecrated stones of the violated ruin. By this 
circumstance a momentary feeling of disappointment 
may be induced, which is totally dissipated when the 
door is thrown open, and the interior is presented at 
one view in all its indescribable grandeur and beauty. 
Then is disclosed an imposing spectacle, where sublimity 
and loveliness are combined ; whose unutterable poetry 
can only be whispered in the depth of the soul. In an 
instant the enraptured eye traverses a grand vista of 
arches and columns, decorated with lichens and moss, 
and hung with massive festoons of pendent ivy ; 
and at length rests upon the eastern window — a vast 
chasm, in which one slender shaft springs up, like a 
beautifid scion, as if art itself could germinate. Beyond 
this the scene is completed by the distant outlines of a 
lofty hill, whose rugged side is clotjied with luxuriant 
verdure. As you advance into the sacred edifice upon 
a grassy pavement of living green, you reach the centre 
of the pile, and look upward in perfect amazement at 
the lofty columns which once supported the massive 
tower. But the tower is laid low, the groined roof is 
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gone, and the colossal arches alone, in all their desolate 
magnificence, darkly intersect the lucid canopy of the 
eternal sky. Around you are scattered fallen pilasters, 
mutilated statues, and crosiered tomh stones; while 
verdant and luxuriant grass, and widely-spreading trees 
on every side, proclaim the march of nature into the 
dominions of art, adorning the triumph of the one, and 
hiding the desolation of the other. 

Amongst the interesting rehcs that are scattered 
around, the following may he particularly noticed. 

1 . The effigy of a knight in chain-mail, conjectured 
to he that of Richard de Clare, sumamed Stronghow, 
the victor of Ireland in the reign of Henry II. I know 
not whether it may strengthen the supposition, that the 
image is sculptured with five fingers on the right hand, 
thereby perhaps both commemorating a lusus na- 
ture, and typifying the great muscular strength of a 
man, whose arms were so long that the palms of his 
hands might clasp his knees whilst he stood erect. 
Should it be Strongbow's effigy, it must have belonged 
to a cenotaph, as he was buried in Dublin Cathedral. 
Richard db Clare, son of Gilbert, first earl of Pem- 
broke and Striguil, and lord of Chepstow, Caerwent, 
and Leigh, was one of the founders of Tinteme Abbey. 
When the Irish rebelled against Dermott McCartimore, 
king of Leinster, that prince besought the aid of Strong- 
bow, who, with an English force of two hundred knights 
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and twelve hundred in&ntry, passed over into Ireland^ 
(a. n. 1169) and speedily recovered the revolted pro- 
vince. Successful as a warrior, he now became of 
course quite as successful as a suitor, and compelled 
Dermott to bestow on him his daughter Heva, with the 
kingdom of Leinster as her dowry. He thus ruled as 
actual sovereign over the counties of Wexford, Kildare, 
Kilkenny, Ossory, and Carlow, eight years, during the 
life of Dermott, the nominal prince, and six after his 
death; when he himself fell (by poison as is supposed) 
at Leinster, in the fourteenth year of his earldom, and 
in the year of our Lord 1 176. 

This relic of antiquity was, till veiy lately, in a com- 
paratively perfect state; but one William Sparks, a 
barge builder at Tinteme, with barbaric fury, severed the 
head from the trunk, and de&ced the features, legs, and 
shield, leaving it in its present mutilated state. 

2. The disfigured remains of a virgin and child, 
well executed; and the head of a shaven firiar, near the 
eastern window. 

3. Several monkish tombstones scattered in diBferent 
places, few of which indicate the actual grave of the 
disturbed dead, are carved elaborately with crosses and 
black-letter inscriptions. One in the southern aisle, 
much fractured by the fall of the roof, claims peculiar 
notice, from being carved with the images of salmon 
and trout, the latter in a group of three. The inscrip- 
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tion is in black letter^ |^ fotet jftotll«toi( Jf oj^tm : 
WBCllino t In the early church a fish was generally 
used by Christians as a symbol of the Great Founder of 
their ^th^ the letters of the Greek word ix^^c forming 
the initials of the most important of the titles of our 
blessed Lord^ — 

IrftrSc Xpitrroc, OcS 'Yioc> ^wriip* 
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4, The curious tiled pavement lately discovered in 
the south aisle, which is inwrought with the escutcheons 
of the Clare and Bigod families ; the representation of 
knights in full course at a tournament, and the forms of 
animals and flowers. 

r 




Tile found in TuUerne A hhey, probahly part qf the patfement cfa private 
chapel in the tame belongmg to the Clare famtty, whoee arm» it heart* 

5. The naturalist will not leave the area of the 
abbey, without noticing an elder tree in the northern 
transept, covered with aphides, to which a long train of 
black ants have heen seen for some years continually 
coining and departmg through the sacristry door, and 
pacing along the pediment of one of the lofly columns 
to the root of the tree. This is the only procession 
the abbey now contains ; and it is one formed, not for 
devotion, but for a lowlier , purpose — the tree is their 
refectory, and the sweet exuviae of the plant lice form 
their food. 

Leaving the grassy lawn-like floor of the abbey, the 
ascent to the top is made by a flight of spiral steps in 
one of the angles of the northern transept. Here a 
pleasing prospect around repays our toil, while a mo- 
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mentary feeling of awe steals upon the mind as we bend 
over the roofless wall and look into the fearful abyss be- 
low^ which seems at once the glory and the grave of art. 
The botanist will be astonished at the profusion of 
shrubs and flowers which have well nigh made a garden 
of the mouldering summit of the abbey walls. Here 
and on the rubbish immediately in the vicinity of the 
ruin, beside lichens, fungi> grasses, and ferns, may be 
found the following plants, which I have introduced 
promiscuously :-—Anterrhinium cymbalaria, A. majus, 
Atropa belladonna, Arabis thaliana, Arctium lappa, 
AnagaUis arvensis, Bunium bulbocastanum, Carduus 
lanceolatus, Circaea lutetiana, Corylus avelana, Cheiran- 
thus fruticulosus, Convolvulus arvensis, Cerastium se- 
midecandrum. Clematis vitalba. Campanula rotundif., 
Dianthus caiyophillus. Digitalis purpurea, Euphrasia 
oflic. Erica vulgaris, Fraxinus excelsior, Fragraria 
sterilis, Geranium Robertianum, G. rotundifoL, Genista 
tinctoria, Glechoma herderacea, Hedera helix, Holos- 
teum umbellatum, Humulus lupulus, ligustrum vul- 
gare, Leontodon taraxacum, Lepidium petrseum, Mes- 
phylus oxycantha, Malva sylvestris, Malva moschata, 
Myosotis scorpioides, P3rrethrum parthenium, Parietaria 
officin., Pnmus spinosa, Pyrus torminalis, Pyrus ancu- 
paria, Plantago major. Ruber fruticosus, Rumex digynus, 
Rosarubiginosa, Rhamnus catharticus, Sambucus nigra, 
Senecio vulgaris, Turritis hirsuta. Thymus serpyllum. 
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Taxus baccftta^ Urtica urens, Viola tricolor^ V. hirta^ 
Vinca minor, Veronica arvensis, Vicia cracca^ Verbas- 
cum thapsus. 

As I shall have no better opportunity^ I may just add 
that the following additional plants are indigenous to 
the fruitful vale of Tinteme : — Delphinium consolida^ 
Aquilegia vulgaris, Saponaria officin., Eiiophorum 
polystachion, Galanthus nivalis, Narcissus pseudo-nar- 
cissus. Allium carinatum, Omithogalum pyrenaicum, 
Acorus calamus. Euphorbia cyparissias. Anemone Pul- 
satilla, A. Apennina, A. nemorosa. 

The Cistercian order of monks, by whom the 
abbey of Tinteme was inhabited, was founded in the year 
of our Lord 1098, when Robert I. abbot of Molesme, 
a Benedictine monastry in the bishopric of Langies, 
with some of his brethren, impressed with a conviction 
that they had been gradually and widely departing from 
the strict rule of their founder, applied for the counten- 
ance and aid of Hugo, legate apostolic and archbishop 
of Lyons, in favour of their return to a close conformity 
with the rigid discipline originally enjoined ; and that 
they might better perform the same, they entreated per- 
mission to secede from Molesme to some sequestered 
spot suitable for the erection of an abbey, in which they 
might practise their self-denial without interruption or 
controul. To this Hugo immediately acceded. Ac- 
cordingly Robert, with twenty-one of hii brethren, fixed 
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upon the silent wilderness of Cisteaux^ in the diocese of 
Chalon-sur-Saone, as the site of their humble edifice. 
The bishop of Chalon, and Otho, duke of Burgundy, 
afibrded them protection and aid. Upon Robert's sub- 
sequent return to the chair of the monastry, of which he 
was the superior, the Cistercians accepted Albeiicus, 
their prior, as his successor, who obtained a charter from 
the pope, vesting the monks of Cisteaux into an inde- 
pendent order. 

One of their rules consisted in enjoining the utter 
surrender of all their secular affairs into the hands of 
laymen, that the holy brethren might unreservedly de- 
dicate themselves to the service of God. By the example 
of St. Benedict, they avoided the erection of monastties 
in the vicinity of cities or towns, but chose some solitary 
place, remote from the intercourse of man. They di- 
vided their tithe into four parts, a fourth being assigned 
to the bishop, another to the priests, a third to the 
entertainment of strangers, the supply of orphans and 
widows, and the relief of the sick, and the remainder to 
the repairs of their ecclesiastical buildings. " And in- 
asmuch as they could not find either in the life or rule 
of St. Benedict, that their fqunder had possessed any 
churches, or altars, or ovens, or mills, or towns, or serfs, 
or that any woman was ever permitted to enter his 
monastry, or any dead be buried there, except his sister 
— they therefore renomiced these things." While they 
D 2 
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continued few and poor, they kept their rigid observ- 
ances; but as their numbers increased, their discipline 
relaxed, until the Cistercians were at length no better 
than their monkish brethren of the other sects.^ 

It was in the year of our Lord 1131, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven years after the establishment of the 
order, that Walter de Clare, " for the good of his soul 
and the souls of his kinsmen," founded the rudiments of 
the present ecclesiastical ruin, and dedicated them to 
the blessed virgin Mary. These parts consisted of the 
monastic offices, to which no doubt a temporary chapel 
was appended. The erection of the magnificent build- 
ing that now commands our wonder and admiration, was 
subsequently commenced, but not completed until after 
the lapse of one hundred and fifty-six years, if we may 
credit the following memoranda of Baderon, bishop of 
Worcester and Bristol : 

"The convent of the blessed virgin Mary, of Tinteme, 

6 When Richard Cceur de Leon was about to enter upon 
the Crusade to the Holy Land, a.d. 1191, Folgius, a bold 
divine, pressed the monarch to dismiss his three daughters 
before he went abroad. " Hypocrite," said the king, "thou 
knowest I have no daughters." " My liege, you have three, 
to wit. Pride, Avarice, and Lust." "Aha!" exclaimed 
Richard, "why, then, the Templars shall have Pride, the 
Cistercians Avarice, and as for Lust, let my bishops and 
clergy share her among them; and then they will all be 
well provided for until I return." 
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entered the said cliurch to peifonn divine worship in the 
new church in the year of our Lord 1287. And the 
foUoynng year, 4th (or 5th) of October, they entered the 
choir, and the first mass was celebrated at the high altar." 
Some have objected to this statement, on the ground of 
the great length of time betwixt the first foundation of 
the edifice and the day of its completion ; but there are 
many parallel cases, — ^for instance, that of St. Mary 
Redcliif of Bristol. 

It will not be uninteresting to mention here the names 
and order of the noble patrons and founders of this 
monastry, taken firom Baderon of Worcester's Itineraiy, 
and other sources. 

Walter de Clare was grandson of William, the 
son of Osbert, lord of Tudenham and Wollaston, by 
gift of William I. Died March 10th, 1139. Dying 
childless, he is succeeded by his brother. (Heylyn.) 

Gilbert db Clare, who died January 6th, 1 148. 
( Gough. ) Buried at Tinteme. 

Richard Strongbow, king of Leinster. Died 
A. D. 1 176. (Mills's Catalogue of Honour.) 

Isabella, daughter of Richard Strongbow by Heva, 
daughter of Dennett, king of Leinster. Married to 
William Marshall, earl marshal of England, and earl 
of Pembroke; and died March 9th, 1221. Buried at 
Tinteme. 

William Marshall, being on a voyage to Ireland 
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and in great danger of shipwreck^ made a vow, that if 
he arrived safely he would found a monastry, and de- 
dicate it to Christ and his mother, the blessed virgin 
Mary; which he did at Wexford, calling the same 
Ttnterne de Vota. He died a. d. 1219, leaving 
Bve sons and five daughters; His sons, succeeding in 
order to the earldom, died each without issue. 

William Marshall, marshal of England, earl of 
Pembroke, first son of the above William Marshall and 
Isabella, gave a charter to Tinterne, dated 22nd March, 
A-. D. 1223, and in the seventh year of the reign of 
Henry HI. He married Eleanor, daughter of King 
John, and died at Kilkenny; and was buried in the 
choir of Mendicant Friars, a. d. 1231, and the seven- 
teenth of Henry HI. 

Richard Mortimer, second son. Being irritated 
at the violent conduct of the king and his ministry, he 
formed an alliance with Llewellyn ap Jowarth, prince 
of Wales, A. D. 1233, and defeated the king's army at 
Grosmont, taking five hundred horses, with all their 
caparisons and baggage : but with dutiful respect for 
his sovereign, fell back with the Cambrian army before 
sunrise, to allow his majesty's retreat from the castle of 
Gloucester. Henry resented this attack, not appreciat- 
ing the generous conduct of his reluctant foe ; and on 
the return of the lord marshal to his estates in Ireland, 
he was treacherously wounded at Kildare, so that he 
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died^ and was buried by the side of his brother^ April, 
1234. 

Gilbert Mortimer, third son. Married a daugh- 
ter of Alexander II., king of Scotland. Died A. d. 1242. 
Walte r Marshall, fourth son of the above. Died 
at Goodrich Castle, December 4th, 1245. Buried at 
Tinteme. 

Anselme Marshall, fifth son of the above, dean of 
Salisbury, became last earl of this family, and died 
at Striguil Castle, December 21, a.d. 1245, surviving 
his brother only seventeen days. Buried at Tinteme. 
Maud, the male heirs failing, was married to Hugh 
Bigod, earl of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk and marshal of Eng- 
land, Hugh Bigod*s brother's son, granted a charter to 
Tinteme Abbey, confirmatory of the former charters, 
with a further increase of territory; dated at Modesgat, 
(Madget) August 4th, a.d. 1301, in the twenty-ninth 
year of Edward I. ; and immediately aflerwards sur- 
rendered his estates and honours to his sovereign, 
Edward I., for a valuable recompense. 

Thus one hundred and seventy years elapsed from 
the first foundation of the brotherhood and the grant of 
the first charter by Walter Fitz Richard de Clare, lord 
of Caerwent, to the period of the completion of their 
privileges by Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk. During 
this lapse, the family of the noble founders had under- 
gone two mutations, so that an illustrious stranger, * 
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connected to the Clares by marriage alone, lived to 
witness and share in the fruits of their piety and muni- 
ficence ; while several generations of monks must have 
passed away in the same interval of time, between those 
who rejoiced when the first foundation stone of the 
stately edifice was laid, and those who sang the loud 
anthem on that solemn day, when the festal ceremony 
of the mass was first celebrated at the high altar of St. 
Mary's shrine. 

But the period of the destruction of these monastic 
orders arrived; and the blow of royal indignation and 
cupidity, which had been so long and seriously appre- 
hended, at length fell with fatal force, involving in one 
common dissolution six hundred and forty-five monas- 
tries, ninety colleges, two thousand three hundred and 
seventy-four chantries or chapels, and one hundred and 
ten hospitals. Amidst this general spoliation, Tinteme 
did not escape. At this time there were thirteen re- 
ligious, and the estates were, according to Dugdale, 
estimated at £192 : Is, : 4id. per annum; or, ac- 
cording to Speed, £256 : l\s,:6d. The ruins were 
granted in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Henry 
VIII. to Henry, earl of Worcester, the ancestor of the 
present proprietor, his grace the duke of Beaufort. 

'* In 1553, there remained in charge £3 : 6s. : Sd» 
in annuities and corrodies,*' or set allowances of meat, 
drink and clothing, to which the heirs of the founders 
were entitled for a certain number of their retinue. 
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III.— A WALK TO THE ABBEY BY MOONLIGHT. 



Long after the last crimson streak had faded in the 
western sky, and an autumnal moon had risen in such 
unclouded brightness as almost to rival d«y, we retraced 
our steps to Tinteme Abbey, and trod in silence its 
dewy turf. 

When the meridian sun invests its ivied arches 
with a golden fiinge, and bids the green and perfumed 
garment which nature has woven expand its ample 
folds, as if to cover the scars of human demolitions- 
then is the ruin beautiful; but when the dim shadows 
of night have shut in obscurity these minor beauties; 
when the pale moon pencils her silveiy rays upon tbe 
shrouded columns ; when the lofty arches which stride 
across the starry sky seem loftier far, the whole edifice 
itself, and not its leafy vestment alone, appearing to ex- 
pand ; — then is the ruin sublime. 

The solemn stillness is interrupted by the unearthy 
voice of the bird of xught alone; bats fearlessly flit 
along the desolated aile ; a chilly breeze steals through 
the roofless void, and utters a monitory rustling amongst 
the withered leaves; the dejected moon-beam grows 
pallid upon the chrystalled grass ; the refulgent star of 
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evenings which had just now sparkled heside the phan- 
tom shaft of the eastern window^ has dipped beneath 
the hill ; the mutilated fonn of Stronghow^ as if indued 
with life^ stands forward fearfully conspicuous amidst 
the increasing gloom; — and now that indescribable feel- 
ing of dread which steals over the soul in the hour of 
darkness^ harmonizes with the scene, and sublimity be- 
comes the parent of awe. 



The following graphic lines are quoted from an 
unpublished poem of an intimate friend who accom- 
panied me in most of the rides and walks mentioned in 
this book, and their insertion here cannot but be deemed 
highly appropriate. 

TINTEBNE ABBEY. 

O Art! thou mole-hill of the pigmy Man, 
How insignificantly great art thou ; 
O ivy-mantled Ahhey, which I scan 
Quiescent from this tall hill's grassy brow, 
Though deeply furrowed hy the iron plough 
Of desolation, though by feeble hand 
Of mortal built, my spirit owns thee now 
As delicately beautiful and grand 
As woods and rock and hills which round in glory stand : 

The focus where the rays of beauty meet. 
While ondolating hills and waters green 
In fiEincied adoration at thy feet 
Bending, confess thee goddess of the scene : 
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Yet how laboriously rude, how mean 
Thy structure if too closely we inspect ; 
Unlike the smallest thing in nature seen, 
Whose inmost texture, most divinely decked, 
Responds at every pore, God is our Architect ! — 

I tread the moon-lit Abbey : O my soul. 
How nobly art thou struggling to be free. 
Spurning the temple's and the world's controul, 
And feeling most inadequate to thee. 
The loftiest dome, the grandest scenery; 
O'er views that would oppress thee or appal. 
Rising, like light bark o'er the mounting sea ; 
And where if weak or mortal thou would'st fall, 
Expanding to survey and compass more than all. 

Palace of piety! devotion here 
Should wear a crowned angel's robe of white. 
And antidate the ardours of a sphere 
Where all is tranquil as this noon of night. 
The moon — the regal moon— -intensely bright. 
Shines through the roseate window of the west ; 
Each shaft, an artifidal stalactite 
Of pendant stone, with slumber seems oppressed. 
Or with a charmed dream of peacefol rapture blessed : 

And through thy lofty arch a single star 
Is gazing from a depth of spotless blue. 
As if to learn how soft thy splendors are, 
And feel them deeply as I fain would do ; 
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While now supine upon thy pave of dew 
I let thy loveliness my soul pervade, 
And pass with unimpeded influence through 
Its quiet depths, like moonlight through thy shade. 
To haunt with beauty still that shrine of hopes decayed. 

Forgave me, Abbey of the watered vale. 
Forgive, that when I feel my spirit swell 
With an unwonted energy, I fail 
To hymn thy desolated glories well : 
Not yet the chrysalis has burst its shell. 
Not yet expanded its immortal wings : 
The restless rudiments of vast powers tell 
The soul a deathless thing,— from earth she springs. 
But fast and feebly falls the while of thee she sings. 

Yes, I could shiver the repugnant strings 
That will not make a worthier note of praise 
For these magnificent and lovely things 
Which brighten round me in a thousand ways 
And shame the efforts of these feeble lays. 
And evermore increase, until to me 
The world on which I fancied I could gaze 
Becomes too varied, full, and vast to see— 
A myriad worlds in one— a sheer immensity. 

Alete$f by J. C. Earle, Esq., 

SU Edmund ffaU, Oxford, 
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IV.—A WALK TO THE DEVIL'S PULPIT AND OFFA'S 
DYKE. 



This enchanting walk must be chosen early in the 
mornings for obvious reasons ; first, to throw the splen- 
dour of the morning sun upon the embosomed vale of 
Tinteme, and to mould in pleasing contrast the lights 
and shadows of her far-famed pile ; and secondly, to 
avoid a tiresome walk in the noonday heat. This is 
decidedly a morning scene. 

You leave Tinteme Abbey beneath an old arch, the 
water gate, which once allowed ingress to the north-east 
limits of the abbey lands, and pass over the feny to the 
Gloucestershire side of th« Wye. You ascend a steep 
causeway, which brings you suddenly upon the narrow 
neck of a promontory almost suirounded by the ser- 
pent-stream; to heighten the pleasure you are now 
standing upon tho site of an ancient British way. To 
the right a ms^ificent view of the abbey is obtained, 
- in which the nave and chancel present the whole length 
of their pleasing proportions. On the left, Tinteme 
Parva very unexpectedly greets your eye. Passing on 
you encounter three paths ; the first and lowest is the 
British way leading to Brockweir; the second takes a 
gentle and ascending course towards Madget; the third 
(to the right) leads into the woods, skirting the Wye, 
and is one way to the Devil's Pulpit, but not the best. 
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The right course is to proceed about fifty yards along 
the Madget road^ and then take a somewhat obscure 
path up the steep to the right. You are now climbing 
a hill which nature has fantastically clothed in a rich 
but motly garb. Beneath the underwood^ composed of 
a great variety of shrubs^ the botanist is charmed^ if not 
by choice and rare^ yet by interesting and diversified 
plants. The following are among the catalogue : — 
Thlapsi hirtum; Verbascum thapsus; V. lychnitis; 
V. blattar. ; Lychnis dioica ; Digitalis purpurea ; 
Digit lanata ; Berberis vulg.; Melittis melissophyl- 
lum ; M. grandifl. ; Epimed. alpin. ; Campanula 
tracheliumj et rotundifol.; Betonia offic; Vacdnium 
myrtillus; Primula vera et elatior; Orchis mascula; O. 
bifolia;0.1atifolia; O.maculata; Cypripedium calceolus; 
Convolvulus sepium; Ulices;^ Spartium; Rhamnus 
firangula ; Arctium lappa ; Circsea lut alp. ; Veronica 
hybrida; Allium aren.; Delphinium consolida; C3H0- 
glossum offic. ; Majva mosch. ; Solanum dulcamar. ; 
Rubus saxatilis., Chamcsm., fructic.^ Arctic.; Daphne 
mezereon; D. laureola; Euphorbise exig. peplis. 
Esula; Viola odorata; V. lactea.; (the latter repeatedly 
in blossom in December and January) Oxalis aceto- 
cella; Carduus heterophyllus; Onopordum acanthium, 
Solidago virgauria; etc. etc. After an ascent of about 
two hundred yards, you suddenly emerge fi*om the un- 
derwood upon a pleasing platform constituted by a 
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meadow, shady^ watered by a riU^ and always green. 
Taking your course across this^ you recommence 
the last ascent by a veiy rugged path of about two 
hundred yards. You are glad at last to discover a style 
which marks the termination of the steep ; but instead 
of passing over it^ you direct your footsteps through a 
vista to the right, yet not before you have turned and 
renovated your enthusiasm by a glimpse at the beauti- 
ful landscape beneath. The last quarter of a mile is 
through a shady lane upon the brow of the hill, which 
you do not leave until you reach the goal of your 
exertion, — 

THE devil's pulpit. 

But who shall describe the enchanting glories of this 
splendid view ? — The Devil's Pulpit ! — ^You cannot but 
involuntarily think of the second scene in the tempta- 
tion, where the prince of the power of the air took the 
Prince of peace into an exceeding high mountain, and 
showed him all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them, in a moment of time. The Devil's 
Pulpit ! — ^But let no satanic thought break in upon the 
holy influence which the soul delights to cherish on 
this lovely spot. It is as though imagination, that 
potent enchantress of the mind, had transported us to 
some pinnacled mountain, to show us the peace, the 
beauty, and permanence of the works of God, in vivid 
contrast with the feeble, the transitory, the desolated 
E 2 
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works of man : — ^there is the ruined abbey, encircled by 
the everlasting hills ! This comprehensive panorama 
contains the most pleasing combination of nature and 
art, mountom and meadow, water and wood. There 
flows the glassy Wye, coiled like a serpent, and either 
buried in woods, or gliding peacefully through meadows 
spangled with the fleecy flocks. Its buoyant bosom 
bears a little bark freighted with the gay partizans of 
pleasure, whose scarlet banner is playing with the sum- 
mer's breeze. The distant sounds of a soHtary flute 
harmonize with the busy hum of bees and the sylvic 
song of some half-secluded bird; again we hear the 
hoarser cry of the mariner, and the metallic voice of an 
industrious anvil. The unpretending church of Tin- 
teme, in its unspotted whiteness, contrasts with its aged 
companion — a sombre yew, which, like an ample pall, 
is overshadowing the clustered monuments of death. 
Beyond is the busy hamlet of Brockweir, beside whose 
wharf is anchored a Utde fleet of barges, painted in 
prismatic hues. A nobler vessel, upon whose side the 
sound of the hanuner is still i-everberating, sits upon 
the stocks expectant of a speedy launch. Beyond 
again, the hospitable mansion of a British Tar is 
sunning itself by the river's bank : and farther still, 
embosomed in the vale of the water&U, and half-hidden 
amidst a domestic grove of apple trees, the village of 
Llandogo is dimly seen. 
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You now regain a style near to the Devil's Pulpit, 
and proceed over two fields into a lane with a planta- 
tion of pines on one side, and a furze-clad heath on 
the other. The right end of this lane leads to a beau- 
tiful picture of the Severn; the left to the farm of 
Madget, which is traversed by the remaining object of 
interest, offa's dyke. 

This dyke commences by the Severn side, in the 
parish of Tudenham, and passes northward over the 
Chase through Madget, where it is conspicuous. Af- 
terwards, in its course over the common, it is for the 
most part obliterated by the plough. It skirts Glou- 
cestershire; and, entering the county of Hereford, 
becomes again clearly traceable near the village of 
Knighton. Continuing northward, it approaches Mont- 
gomery and Poole. Beyond this it is discontinued for 
five miles, the bed of the infant Severn supplying its 
place. Afterward it runs parallel with a similar work, 
called Watt's Dyke, from near Oswestry in Shropshire, 
through Montgomery and Denbighshire into the county 
of Flint, in which they both terminate, the latter by the 
sestuary of the Dee. This work divides England fi*om 
the principaUty of Wales, and was formed in the seventh 
century, by Offii, king of the Mercians, in order to put 
an end to the frequent incursions of the Welsh. He 
moreover decreed, that any Cambrian crossing the 
rampart should be put to death. This procedure 
caused bloody reprisals and continued devastation, and 
was found extremely inefiectual for the end designed. 
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v.— A WALK BY THE WYE NORTHWARD. 




Ruins cf the Ahhatical Mansion at Tinteme Parva, 

Near to Tinteme Cross are seen the venerable ruins of 
an old mansion^ consisting of the remains of a stately 
wall^ with four elegant stone windows and an arched 
postern door, all profusely ivied. These are called the 
relics of the Abbatical Mansion, the extra-cloister 
residence of the principal of St. Mary's Monastery. 
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But as the style is Tudor Gothic, it is not improbable 
that the abbot and some of the holy brotherhood built 
this house about the period of the dissolution of the 
original foundation, in the year 1539, and reign of 
Henry VIII. 

In the perilous times of the rebellion, this mansion 
was ransacked by the fanatical soldiers of the Common- 
wealth. Since that period it has frequently changed 
masters ; and was at one time, according to report, the 
residence of the family of Fielding, the novelist.^ 

TiNTERNB Parva Church is a humble building, 
irregularly divided into porch, nave, and chancel. Its 
erection was anterior to the foundation of the abbey, 
and indeed it is considered by some to have been the 

^ I may here remark that I am unacquainted with a warmer 
spot than this all England throughout. Protected in the 
north and west by a steep hill, it is open alone to the east 
and south ; it has therefore the sun during the greatest part 
of the day. February 3, 1839, at half-past two o'clock, p. m. 
while my thermometer ranged at60oon the mantelpiece over 
the fire, it rose to 99o outside the door. At nightfall, which 
ushered in a severe frost, the mercury fell to 44o. 

February 23, at three o'clock p.m. the thermometer ranged 
at 109o Fahr. or nearly 34® Reaum. ; and at half-past eleven 
P.M. 450 Fahr. 

May 15, (at 12 hours 16 min. p.m.) therm, on the mantel- 
piece, 50o Fahr. At three p.m. a violent snow storm, suc- 
ceeded at nightfall by a nipping frost. What a capricious 
climate is this ! 
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.parent church. The evidences of its great antiquity 
may be found in the building itself; and a careful eye 
will detect the indications of a British origin in certain 
niches, or circular-arched windows, in the massive walls 
of the western side. The porch, which is chaste and 
in good preservation, is a subsequent erection, and yet 
of a great age. The chancel is the latest part of the 
fabric, and most uncouthly joins the nave. 

There are parts of some antique monuments of ec- 
clesiastics scattered about the floor of the building, 
which have been judiciously cut up and squared to 
mend the pavement, whereby a ruinous expense of 
hauling slabs from the quarry on the other side of the 
road has been spared by the considerate parish authori- 
ties. Moreover, the pipe of the stove is picturesquely 
thrust through the only Gothic window remaining in 
the nave. 

By the churchyard stile, and beneath the dark 
mantling boughs of the yew, a scene of exquisite 
sweetness steals upon the eye : — ^the beautiful meadows 
beyond are skirted by a ridge of lofty woods, with the 
gentle Wye flowing like a liquid mirror below. Be- 
neath the renewed limbs of an aged elm, hollowed and 
blasted bybyegone storms, the unmolested sheep repose 
in grateful shade : these are indeed made to ''lie down 
in green pastures>" and are ''led beside still waters." 

You now continue your walk through the meadow 
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along the sedgy bank of the refluent stream, until pass- 
ing the noisy fell of Lynn-weir, you at length arrive 
opposite to the more noisy hamlet of Brockweir, where^ 
the sound of the forge, and the busy song of the barge- 
men on board their gaily-painted vessels, are pleasing 
contrasts to the puerile cry of the kite overhead, and 
the cawings of the rooks which are now beating the in- 
truder away from their nests. Hosts of swallows^ are 
hawking around, wheeling swiftly through the air, and 
wantonly dipping their black wings into the murmur- 
ing stream. 

There is one edifice here, which will never cease to 
afford me the liveliest interest — the modem Gothic 
chapel, united to a mission of the United Brethren. It 
was upon a day when every object around was teeming 
with life and enjoyment, as if nature was unconscious 
of death and decay, that my senses were suddenly 
rivetted by the sight of a funereal procession of mourners 
clad in white, issuing from the porch of the chapel, 

7 December 23rd, 1837. Being a warm sunny day, I saw a 
martin gaily hawking amongst multitudes of tipuliform in- 
sects in the streets of Lydney ; and on the 26th, a lesser 
tortoise-shell butterfly, Vanessa lo, for some time fiEuniliarly 
fled about a friend's ball room in the same neighbourhood, 
but alighting on the floor, it met its fate beneath the '* light 
fantMiic toe" of a well-known denizen of pleasure, who 
liked not to see any thing more gay than himself. 
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and chanting^ in subdued and plaintive tones^ the simple 
but overpowering requiem of the dead. Here death for 
a moment seemed to be disrobed of its terrors^ and to be 
little else than a transit from one paradise to another 
more resplendent and complete. 

Continuing my walk with a subdued step and chast- 
ened spirit, my thoughts naturally reverted to the many 
funereal processions in which, according to the custom 
of the country, I had taken my condoling part On 
these occasions every villager is permitted to swell the 
pensive throng which precedes the corpse, whilst the 
voice of the reverend priest is heard leading the rude 
choir in the words of some appropriate psalm, or Chris- 
tian dirge. The bier is carried into the church and 
deposited in the central aisle, while the ritual of the 
dead is blended with the service of the day. In the 
churchyard all kneel uncovered around the grave, 
whether it be on the verdant turf or the drifted snow. 
Upon Palm Sunday, as a tribute of affection for their 
departed relatives and friends, these humble villagers 
piously strew their graves with evergreens and shrubs. 
David ap Gwillym, the Ovid of Wales, thus touch- 
ingly alludes to this custom, thereby proving its an- 
tiquity. 

'' O whilst this season of flowers, 
Of tender sprays, and Itizariant foliage, remains, 
I will pluck the f oses from the brake, 
F 
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I will gather the flowrets from the mead, 

And cull the wild gems of the wood, — 

Vivid trefoils^ beauties of the ground, 

Gaily smiling blossoms, and verdant herbs, — 

To be offered to thy memory, O chief of fairest fame, 

To be scattered, renouned Ivor, on thy lowly grave." 

At a little distance above Brockweir, there is a re- 
markable echo, formed by the concave iilll of Head- 
knowle ; the barking of a little cur upon the Glouces- 
tershire bank of the river, sounded upon the hill side 

Like s6me infernal distant bay 

Of bloodhounds panting for their prey. 

Here, by the river's bank, grow Saponaria officinalis. 
Delphinium consolida, Lythrum hyssopifoL, Banuncu- 
lus sceleratus, Caltha palustris, and Tussilago far&ra. 

Proceeding a little farther, I entered into conversa- 
tion with an angler, who seemed by his success a perfect 
master of his art. Perhaps much may be attributed to 
the exceeding abundance of fish in the river. They 
consist for the most part of salmon, trout, sea trout, 
sewen, chub, roach, dace, shad, perch, plaice, several 
kinds of eels, and (higher up the river) gudgeon, loach, 
and pike. There are vast shoals of delicate little fish, 
much esteemed in the spring, called salmon pinks, 
which are caught abundantly in their course toward the 
sea from the firesh -water streamlets, where the salmon 
spawn. 
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Near some willows by the river side, at the extreme 
of the meadow, a pair of reed bmitings, Emberiza SchoB- 
niclus, have nidificated for some years. It is interesting 
to witness the parental anxiety which your presence 
occasions amongst these affectionate birds. Their mo- 
tions among the sedges are peculiarly graceful. They 
cling to the fragile culm of the aquatic plants, and 
poising themselves in the air, bruise their husks and 
separate the seed. But although so beautiful in action, 
their song is very diminutive; for they belong not to 
the warbling family of the reed sparrows with which 
they are too frequently confused. 

Regaining the turnpike road by a stile, you pursue 
it past Coed-Ithol, the seat of Capt. Fleming, R.N. 
In the immediate vicinity lie heaps of scoriae, which indi- 
cate the site of a Roman bloomery. But often as we had 
passed Coed-Ithol, we were totally unacquainted with 
the fact that there were any remains of Roman works 
on the side of a neighbouring hill, until they were 
pointed out to us by the gallant captain who resides in 
the mansion adjoining. These we found highly in- 
teresting and novel. Part of the interior of a furnace 
still stands, its walls vitrified and impenetrably hard as 
in the day of its activity and use ; but where the flame 
of commerce was once lit, a statel; tree has taken root, 
spreading its branches far and wide. 

A mile beyond you descend into the picturesque 
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village of Llandogo. Here are the walks and water- 
fell of Cleidbon, These walks are laid out much in 
the same manner as those of Wyndcliff, and like thern^ 
commence from a sylvan moss cottage of considerable 
beauty; whence, winding up a steep declivity, they at 
length reach an elevation commanding a paradisaical 
scene of the verdant valley, with the chr^^stal waters of 
the Wye lingering through its luxuriant meads. But 
there is one superadded charm hidden within the re- 
cesses of this lovely ravine, in a noisy cascade broken 
into a thousand fantastic forms upon its rocky bed, and 
foaming as if impatient to rush into the embrace of the 
expectant stream beneath. 

They need oot tell me of a spirit's land, 
Where, &r from influence of time or space. 
The soul in glorious nakedness shall stand, 
A viewless element of power and grace : 
I would not sigh for any fairer place. 
Nor freedom from the links of matter's chain, 
If God, with perfect beauty in his face. 
And love, would smile upon this earth again, 
And o'er a lovely world a lovelier monarch reign. 

Tell me, Cleidona, with thy tuneful waters, 
Could not a ransomed spirit here delay. 
Thou loveliest of the mountain's liquid daughters, 
Whiling eternity's sweet hours away ; 
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The whDe his painless thoughts Vould roll and play 
As vagrant as thy foil of liquid snow. 
As sparkling as thy drops of sun-lit spray, 
And through the banks where amaranth pleasures glow 
Into the stream of life, like tributaries, flow. 

Hail the wild beauty which the earthquake causes. 
When to the light it heaves the dark rocks under. 
Then for ten thousand years of quiet pauses 
To fill the hearts of men with gentle wonder. 
And rend imagination's plains asunder, 
Deepen their depths and raise their giant heights. 
And, for its peal of transitory thunder. 
Leave this undying music, which requites 
The pilgrim for hie toil with new and deep delights. 

Earlb. 



VI.— A WALK BY THE WVE SOUTHWARD. 



I HAVE often felt incommunicable delight in a walk 
southward, along the meadow skirting the Wye, during 
the bright summer evenings, when the glorious sun tinges 
the tops of the encircling hills with his oblique and 
golden rays, and a gentle breeze makes the ripening grass 
elegantly wave. How sweet to sit upon the sedgy bank 
and hear the artless music of the feathery tribe. The 
reed wren chants his vesper song; fiill many a robin 
swells it with his perennial response ; while the inimit- 
able thrush and tender cushat revive the thrilling echo 
on the distant cliff. During this concert you turn and 
F 2 
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behold the abbey embosomed amidst apple trees, and 
so singularly fore-shortened, that the beautiful western 
window appears through the eastern. The entrance of 
the western valley is at the same time so happily dis- 
posed, that the efiiilgent light of the setting sun is seen 
through the roseate windows, gilding the interior of the 
abbey with an unearthly brightness; while, to complete 
the scene, multitudes of noisy daws are careering in 
fanciful circles high in the balmy air, before they take 
their final rest within tlie mantling ivy of the roofless 
house of God. 

At length a poetic sound breaks upon your ear — the 
whetting of a scythe : and how picturesque are the fields 
beyond ! After passing through a succession of luxu- 
riant meadows, you arrive at the humble and ivied ruin 
of a piscatory. The building is probably of ancient 
date, and was intended to supply the monastery during 
those numerous fasts, in which the good abbots were 
wont to exchange "the very best meat for the very best 
fish." 

This ruin and the adjacent parts are filled with 
nettles, upon which I have frequently found the larvse 
of the painted lady, peacock, and tortoiseshell butter- 
flies, in considerable abundance. Beneath the rubbish 
that overspreads the adjoining river's bank, several rare 
scaritidea and other caraboid insects may be found. 
The adjoining woods, which are filled with privet shrubs 
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and other trees very generally used for the larvae of 
insects, afford many splendid moths. I have caught, 
near this place, the clouded buff, the clouded velvet, the 
spotted velvet, the privet hawk, the pig hawk, the ele- 
phant hawk, the goat moth, the lappet, the lacquey, the 
kittenet, the buff tiger, the three-spotted bumet, and 
many others equally rare. The woody cliffs around are 
the secure nestling places of several varieties of hawk, 
especially the skirting harrier and swallow-tailed kite ; 
also of nightingales, rock-doves, ring-ouzels, fly-catchers, 
jays, thrushes, &c. The rivers bank is the haunt of 
otters, and the resort of herons and the halcyon king- 
fisher. The rocky precipices abound in rabbits, foxes, 
martins, weasels, and polecats ; whilst the more um- 
brageous paris afford protection to hedgehogs, dormice, 
and squirrels. 

Soon after the ruin is passed, the hitherto placid 
Wye falls noisily over a broad and shallow weir, and 
the steep wood encroaches upon its rocky bank; our 
footsteps therefore pursue a sinuous path through its 
deep and pensive shade, until we somewhat suddenly 
emerge upon a tabular meadow, encompassed by an 
amphitheatre of ivied rock — a stupendous rampart, at 
whose base the Wye is winding, and at the same time 
reflecting in its peaceful bosom the majestic scene. 
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VII.— A WALK TO ST. BRIAVEL'S. 



Crossing the river, you pursue tlie ancient British way 
to Brockweir, or otherwise reach that place by the 
Brockweir Ferry. This hamlet is a collection of half- 
ruined houses, without beauty or order. Here is, how- 
ever, a neat modem chapel belonging to the Moravian 
mission, near which are several traces in Gothic windows 
and walls of a fine old mansion which once adorned 
this spot. Crossing a stile at the upper end of the 
place, you ascend a steep ridge towards Stobbal Green, 
a dreary parched plain, where ancient games were 
formerly celebrated. Near this spot large roughly- 
hewn stones are exhumed, which I am inclined to think 
belonged to their amusements, and are represented by 
the less weighty wooden bowls of our present gentler 
games. The brook which washes by this place in the 
dell, has scattered on its brink occasional heaps of 
scoriae, which, together with a legend, pronoimce it 
once to have been the site of a Roman bloomery. 
Near this place Ofia*s Dyke formerly passed, which is 
now obliterated. A large mound marks the spot where 
the British once possessed a counter-fortification, on 
the Cambrian side of that celebrated rampart. The 
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name of Castel de Beugh is still given to a cottage 
beneath, which does not possess the least claims to so 
dignified a title. Homidstongue, horehound, white 
helleboie, musk, mallow, mullein, foxglove, campanulse, 
several orchides, borage, rest harrow, agrimony, tansy, 
burdock, wormwood, &c. constitute the usual botanical 
species of the common side. Reaching the top of the 
common, your road stretches half a mile across a plain 
to the village of St. Briavel's. All the path along your 
eye is enchanted with delightful prospects. At the 
verge of the village is the ancient well, beneath a Gothic 
arch. This (St. Bride's Well) may, perhaps, have 
given origin to the name of the place ; or the term 
may be a corruption of Brokds, which they say it was 
called of old. The church is in the form of a cross, and 
is very interesting as being in part an excellent speci- 
men of Saxo-Norman architecture. The uniformity of 
the building has, however, been sadly disturbed : while 
the right side of the nave is supported on low circular 
arches and massive pillars, with huge grotesque capi- 
tals; the left side exhibits pointed arches on slender 
columns somewhat imitative of the Norman style, but of 
a later age. In the chancel exists a fine, but decaying 
marble monument, without an inscription. It consists 
of two full-length figures of a gentleman and lady of the 
Stuart age, lying beneath a canopy supported on pillars. 
The intelligentsextonJVir.Watkin8,who is likewise warder 
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of the castle, informed me that they represent a member 
of the extmct family of the Warrens, and (the wife) an 
ancestor of the existing family of the Catchmays. 
From the tower, which is altogether a modem erection, 
a most extensive view is to he had. The Malvern hills, 
the Craig, the Sugar Loaf, the Greater Skyrrid, and 
the Blorenge mountains, are the extreme and loftiest 
objects; whilst the Kymin, Stanton Hill, Pen y Van, 
Hudnells, Cleiddon, and Barbedws, throw the inclosed 
landscape into picturesque undulations of hill and dale. 
Amongst the interesting objects within the scope of the 
naked eye or a glass, are: — ^the Kjnnin, (directly over 
Monmouth) with its temple-crowned top; Stanton 
church, on a hill of wild magnificence; the gentle Wye, 
meandering through meadows, and crossed by Bigsweir 
bridge; Pilston, a modem erection in nondescript style; 
and the village of Llandogo, partly hidden in a cleft of 
Cleiddon Steep, and partly concealed by apple trees, 
like every thing else in this cider-loving county. 

St. Briavel's Castle, though in a ruinous condi- 
tion, is still a stronghold, being a prison for debtors 
within the hundred. Its erection (about seven hun- 
dred years ago) is attributed to Miles, earl of Here- 
ford, in the reign of Henry I. The custody of St. 
Briavel's, with the neighbouring Forest of Dean, was 
granted to John de Monmouth, in the eighteenth year 
of King John. The present lord of the manor is his 
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grace the duke of Beaufort The main objects of in- 
terest about the castle are^ the moat, gateway, and 
towers; the chapel, in which a court of attachment is 
occasionally held ; and an antique fire-place in another 
room, now used for the national school. The style of 
the architecture is altogether remarkably uniform. The 
donjon or keep fell about twenty years ago, more in- 
jured by the depredations of the surrounding peasantiy 
than by time. What few fragments remain are massive, 
and indicate the byegone strength of the place. 



Vra.— A RIDE TO STRIGUIL CASTLE, WENTWOOD, 
AND PEN Y CAE MAWR. 



The road pursues its course for a mile and a half up 
the western valley to Pont y Saison, or English Bridge, 
where the stream which flows down the dell is dammed 
up into a chrystal sheet of standing water; which, with 
a steep rock of sandstone overhanging it, produces a 
pleasing effect. Kingfishers and that modest and seldom 
noticed bird, the water ouzel, ar^ frequent near this 
spot; which is likewise particularly rich in botany. 
You here take the road to the left, and gentiy ascend 
(still accompanied by the stream) until you reach a 
wood overhanging the Vedw. Traversmg it by a direct 
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path, you at length enter the upper turnpike road from 
Chepstow to Monmouth. Taking the right and still 
skirting the Vedw, hy an abrupt ascent you gain the 
Devaudon Green. 

The Devaudon is about the centre of a range of 
hills dividing the south of Monmouthshire, and stretch- 
ing from Caerleon, near Newport, to Penalt, over the 
town of Monmouth; and at its feet protecting Troy 
House, the seat of his grace the duke of Beaufort. 
The green, which contained as I last stood upon it a 
picturesque group of peasants playing at ball, com- 
mands two most extensive views: on one side spreading 
to the northern spine of Monmouthshire, the Blaenavon 
hills, and inclosing the rich vallies of the Usk and Tro- 
thy, and a varied undulating foreground bespangled 
with churches and farms; the other side looks upon 
the Channel in its ever-changing beauty, with its snow- 
white ships and meadowy shores. 

Crossing the green our route occupies the summit of 
the western portion of the range just alluded to. From 
it you successively observe the churches of Kylgwrwg 
and Wolds' Newton, in the valley below, and Newchurch 
in front ; by which latter you pass, and shortly after gain 
the turnpike road leading to Usk* The point of conjunc- 
tion of the two roads is indicated on the left by a public 
house ; but on the right, by a fax more interesting object — 
a druidical Cromlech — ^the only one in this immediate 
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part of the country. This cromlech, which Is small, is 
constituted by seven rough unhewn stones, six of them 
fixed in the earth as a support to the seventh, which is 
a massive tablet, eight or nine feet long, and four or 
five feet broad. Some miscreants have partly dislocated 
the upper stone. Antiquarians are still undetermined 
as to the character and office of these erections. That 
they were druidical, is matter of history; but whether 
they were monumental or sacrificial, remains in doubt. 
Probably they were both, since it has ever been the 
practice among all nations to commemorate the departed 
by some kind of monument; while it was also the cus- 
tom amongst northern barbarians, as well as the more 
poHshed nations of Greece, Egypt, and Rome, to ap- 
pease by sacrifice the manes of the dead. Hence the 
tomb was made the altar. That cromlechs were sacri- 
Jicial, we assume from their tabular form, and their 
designed inclination, by which the sanguine stream of 
the victim fell to sodden the warrior's grave. Much 
more circumstantial evidence in fiivour of this hypo- 
thesis may be collected from the situation and form of 
similar erections in other parts of the kingdom. That 
they are likewise monumental, we infer from the fact 
that tabular tombs have ever been built in traditional 
conformity with the general construction of these an- 
cient cromlechs. It is true they are strangely unHke 
their originals, all the difierence being made by the use 

G 
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of the chisel and the square^ and the changes which 
civilization has wrought as to the conception of what is 
excellent in art. It may not be out of place here to 
mention, that Trelleg churchyard (to which my reader 
is elsewhere directed) contains a monument, built, if I 
may so speak, in the period of transition between the 
use of these unshapen blocks of the druidical era, and 
the massive, yet rudely-carved, tablets of the earUer 
Christian times. 

Across the turnpike road lies our further course 
down a gentle bridle path which cuts a bleak waste in 
twain, by which we reach and pass over a ford to the 
extremity of Wentwood Forest. For the rest of 
our journey, the road forms the northern boundary of 
this vast and ancient wood, which is nearly 2170 acres 
in extent. At the distance of a mile and a half Stri- 
GUiL Castle appears on the left. 

It was in the second century, after, the Norman 
Conquest, that six castles were built around the British 
forest of Wentwood, to protect the surroimding country 
from the incursions of a foe who was subjugated but not 
subdued. Castell Glyn y Strigml was one of these, 
and, according to Doomsday Book, owes its erection to 
William Fitzosbome, earl of Hereford ; but, according 
to Hammer 8 Irish Chronicle, to Gilbert Strongbow, 
earl of Ogil. (The other castles are Dinham, Penhow, 
Pencoed, Llanvaches, and Uanvair.) Very few re- 
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mains indicate the former strength and size of this 
ancient fortress, the chief being constituted by an octa- 
gon tower and some portions of the wall ; the other 
parts of the site are covered by a wilderness of under- 
wood and shrubs. The form of the edifice was' an ob- 
long square, with octagonal towers at the angles ; the 
donjon or citadel was at one extremity, and the mound 
on which it was built still indicates its site. The whole 
was surrounded by a moat fed by two conveying streams 
which, uniting here, henceforth constitute the Troggy, 
a rivulet that fells into the Usk above Caerleon. 

Proceeding westward your route intersects the ancient 
road firom Caerwent to Usk, (an offset probably of the 
Julia Strata) from which you ascend by a British way 
the height of Pen t Cae Mawr, where a majestic view 
repays you for your toil. Before you lies the valley of 
the Usk, irrigated by its peaceful waters as they flow 
stealthily along. In the distance this silent stream is 
seen to leave the mouldering castle and decaying town 
of Usk; afterward it gHdes by Llangibby's favoured 
park; and flowing towards the sea in wanton circles, 
passes by the pendant groves of Bertholey; subse- 
quently it hides its union with the Roman city of 
Caerleon and the neighbouring town of Newport be- 
hind a fir-clad hill; but again emerging, it beautifully 
discloses its union with the sea. On the other side, the 
Bristol Channel displays its widening waters studded 
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with vessels, interrupted by the rocky Holms, and 
bounded by the retiring shores of Somerset and Devon. 
There is upon the summit of Wentwood Forest a 
circular fosse, enclosing in its area some lofty pines, 
which are a beacon to the anxious sailors that navigate 
the treacherous aestuary beneath. It was on a tranquil 
evening, that my friend and I climbed into the giant 
branches of one of these, to gaze upon the sun as he 
bade farewell to this glorious scene. A sad feeling of 
disappointment filled our minds when we beheld a bank 
of gloomy clouds in the west, which flung its dark 
shadow upon the half benighted hills : when on a sud- 
den the black veil was rent in twain, and the sun, with 
unwonted splendor, burst through the lucid chasm, his 
radiance dartiDg far and wide, lightening up the dark 
clouds of heaven in renewed beauty, and awakening 
again the sweet music of the silent grove. My Mend 
in extacy exclaimed, — 

" When day with farewell beam delays 
Among the opening clouds of even. 
And we could almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven, 
Those hues which mark the sun's decline, 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine !" — Mookb. 
The scene at once predicted a rainy night and a sunny 
mom ; and thus was like the assurance of a future state 
of triumph and of bliss to him, on whom the clouds of 
temptation were about to gather, and the storm of sor- 
row fall. 
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IX.— A WALK NORTHWARD TO TRELLBG. 



The road to Trelleg commences at Tinteme Cross, 
the only remaining stone of which is built into the 
mouth of a culvert conve3dng a stream of water close 
by. It thence ascends for the space of a mile and a 
half, accompanied by the stream above alluded to, 
whose gui^ling music is perennial, and in the intensity 
of summer entices us at least to dream of delicious 
coolness. After passing behind the mammiform sum- 
mit of Headknowle, a retrospective view may be ob- 
tained of Wyndcliff on the one hand, and Brockweir on 
the other. The geological characters of this line of 
road are peculiarly uniform ; large blocks of conglome- 
rate are scattered on every side, and the whole surface 
is composed of diluvial deposit, embedded on sandstone 
containing no animal remainis. 

Immediately beyond, where the road unites with 
another coming from Llandogo, a gate to the left leads 
to the Nine Wells. This farm is pleasantly planted 
upon a woody eminence, which appears illusively to be 
shut in by a number of contiguous hills, although they 
are in reality at a considerable distance: on one of' 
them the tower and castle of St. Briavel's stand, as if 
G 2 
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scarcely a mile distant; on another the sylvan residence 
of Capt Roberts. But the objects of most interest are 
the wells, which issue from the earth under the canopy 
of wide spreading beech trees. There were nine springs, 
which were formerly supposed to originate from one 
source; but when an attempt was made to merge two 
of the streams into one, by sinking to their common 
origin, their unconnected rise from different strata was 
imexpectedly proved. This is equally the case with 
the rest ; and thus accounts for the supposed specific 
ejfficacy attached to the different streams in certain dis- 
orders, and the common practice of resorting to one 
source in peculiar diseases in preference to the rest. 

The ruins of an old frigidarium exist below a dam 
produced by the confluent springs, which, with a little 
repair might be made a perfect bath, as the floor and 
stone steps are in good preservation. 

I may just mention that there are most comfortable 
lodgings at this farm, and the landlady is an obliging 
and careful woman; and the accommodations, both in 
the house and stable, will not fail to please. 

Returning to the road, you pursue your path to 
Trelleg Common, by a pine wood on one hand, and 
a rugged waste on the other. Here are crossbills, 
blackcaps, redstarts, hawfinches, snipes, cocks, lapwings, 
an occasional crane, harriers, goatsuckers, now and then 
a quail, woodpeckers, rails, and shrikes. I saw here a 
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large flock of crossbills, February 2nd, 1839, and killed 
one, which I have preserved. 

The Loxia curvirostra is six inches and a half long : 
both mandibles of the bill are hooked and turn different 
ways, so that their points do not meet. The plumage 
of the male and female are different from each other ; 
the prevalent colour of the latter being olive green, with 
a yellow tinge on the rump, and wing covers brown ; 
whilst the male is gaily dressed in a light red, inclining 
to orange colour upon the head, neck, back, breast, and 
rump. Buffon considered the curviturer of the beak to 
be an "erreur de la nature," but the Omniscient One has 
exactly adapted the resources of this bird to its location 
and habit of life. 

I may also mention that I saw a shrike, Lardus coU 
lurio, in this immediate neighbourhood kill and carry 
off a small bird by the back of the neck ; tlie victim 
was as much as he could manage. I merely relate this 
to prove how unnecessary is the extreme caution which 
some naturalists have affected in admitting the fact of 
their predatory character, when daily experience in the 
country, and a comparison of their bill with the accipi- 
trine tribe in the museum, would demonstrate chem not 
to be exclusively insectiverous. 

The frequent notices of the hawfinch in many parts 
of England, is either a proof that it is already a more 
common bird with us than formerly, or that the eye of 
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observation is becoming more acute> and the spirit of 
research more generally diffused. 

Trelleg Common is a vast flat crowning the hill of 
Cleiddon; a sheet of diluvial deposit covers it from one 
extreme to the other ; and the scanty vegetation that 
has struggled for ages to hide its desolation^ has not 
been able to resist the tendency to boggy decomposi- 
tion, and a considerable bed of peat is the result, ren- 
dering barrenness still more barren. Amongst the 
botanical species which this district fomishes, are found, 
Eriophorum angustifol., E. polystachion, Arundo colo- 
rata. Erica vulg., E. cinerea, E. vagans, E. tetralx, 
Spartium scoparium, Ulex Europ., Yaccinium myrtil- 
lus, V. uliginosum, Chiysanthemum leucanth., Juncus 
filiformis, Narthecium assifragrum, et Ulex nanus. 

I advise a divergence from the mouth of the common 
to the brow of the hill on the right to Cleiddon Green, 
where, beneath the ample boughs of some noble beeches, 
you may obtain a striking view of the valley of the 
Wye ; — the prominent objects are, St. BriavePs upon 
the crown of a hill, and Llandogo in the deep bosom of 
the vale beneath. A further walk along the brow of the 
hill discloses a long reach of the river towards Brock- 
weir, and a fine view of the undulating hills encircling 
that capricious stream; whilst the Channel and the 
shores of Somerset beyond complete the extensive 
prospect, than which I do not know one more beautiful 
in this part of the world. 
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Passing the rural retreat of Capt. Roberts^ J. P.^ you 
at length reach Trelleg, a decayed town of great 

8 Before this estate fell into the hands of the present pro- 
prietor, and received those improvements which rendered it 
a suitable habitation for a gentleman, it was the property of 
Job Jones, an extraordinary character, who lived in open de- 
fiance of the law. He was a shopkeeper and publican^ and 
sold spirits and other exciseable produce without paying a 
farthing of the dues. His house was the rendezvous of a gang 
of deerstalkers, (congregated by the sound of a whistle) with 
whom he conducted his nocturnal enterprises in the Forest 
of Dean with wonderful daring and success. Two constables 
and the supervisor of excise, having obtained a citation for 
Job to appear before the magistrates for his contempt of the 
laws, in the form of a warrant for his apprehension, deter- 
mined to serve it themselves, notwithstanding the terrors 
attached to the person and residence of the outlaw who had 
hitherto indulged in his evil courses with impunity. They 
knocked at the door and found Job alone, whom they hoped 
therefore to secure as an easy prey. Knowing the purport 
of their visit, he asked them into his little parlour, and pro- 
fusely spread his table with venison - pasties and untaxed 
liquors, pretending an hearty welcome. After they had fared 
sumptuously, with feigned humility he desired their warrant, 
which they gladly gave. He received it on the point of his 
sword, and thrusting it towards them, compelled them to di- 
vide it into three pieces and eat them ; after which they were 
cudgelled out of his house. He was truly described by my 
informant in these words:—** Him was a giant of a man^ 
him did not care for nothing nor nobody." 
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antiquity^ possessing many objects of interest to the 
antiquarian^ though little to the lover of the picturesque. 
I shall attempt their description in the order they meet 
our eye. 

1. The Virtuous Well, situated a quarter of a 
mile before you enter the straggling village, is a chaly- 
beate spring, which rises beneath an antiquated Gothic 
arch, and flows into a channel with seats on either side, 
but now overgrown with brooklime, cresses, and fern, 
and fast hastening to irreparable decay. This spring 
is so impregnated with carbonate of iron, as to deposit 
it in considerable quantity as soon as the carbonic acid 
gas which holds it in suspension is discharged; and 
although in this condition it is very turbid and nause- 
ous, yet when first drawn from the source it is clear as 
chrystal and pure, notwithstanding its inky taste. The 
medicinal celebrity of this spring is not dependent upon 
the veracity of monkish traditions or vulgar talfe, but it 
possesses in itself the evidences of its fame. To all with 
a debilitated constitution, especially to sufferers from 
dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, and amenorrhagia, these 
waters, with proper management, would prove an effec- 
tual relief. Little does the proprietor of this neglected 
fountain, over which the wisdom of our ancestors built 
a devotional shrine, know the treasure which the Al- 
mighty Jhas deposited in his hand, or he would grate- 
fully rebuild its ruined walls, cleanse out its channel, 
and invite guests to a festival of health. 
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2. Proceeding to the lower end of the village, in a 
Aeld to the left, maybe seen thbee druidical stones, 
which give name to the place. The exterior stones are 
placed irregularly, the one fourteen feet, the other 
twenty-one feet distant from the central stone. The 
smallest is eight feet high, the second ten, and the 
highest fourteen feet, each inclining very much from 
the perpendicular. They are composed of conglome- 
rate, formed of silicious pebbles embedded in hard 
compact sandstone. They were doubtless monumental, 
although no tradition is extant by which they might be 
connected with an extinct religion, or a buried hero. 

3. In an enclosure belonging to A. Rumsey, Esq. 
is an earthen tumulus, four hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, encircled by a moat and extensive entrench- 
ments, which are supposed to have belonged to the 
Romans, and afterwards to have formed the site of a 
small castle erected by one of the earls of Clare. 

4. The Church is a beautiful stracture belonging 
to an early age ; its arches and pillars within, and the 
spire and a carious antique figure on the chancel wall 
without, are worthy of notice. In the churchyard is 
likewise an antique cross, with a remarkable tomb by 
its side, consisting of two rudely-carved upright stones 
and a massive slab : this is a particularly interesting 
object, from the circumstance of its being illustrative of 
the gradual alteration in the form of tabular monuments. 
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from the uncouth cromlechs of the druids to the fantas- 
tically-sculptured tombs of the present age. I hazard 
the conjecture that it may belong to some warrior that 
fell in Harold's campaign against Caradoc ap Gryffith, 
the British prince. 




An Ancient Tombttone and Croat in Trelleg Churchyard. 

Prop, or tlM Tootf>i longthS foot, btcadth S feet • Inehw. 

5. Again may be noticed, within the precincts of 
the national school, a sundial upon a pedestal, probably 
erected in the sixteenth century. It is not only a sun- 
dial, but a record of the three remarkable objects of 
interest in the town. On one side is the tumulus, with 
the inscription above. Magna mole ; and below, O 
QUOT Hic SEPULTA. On another side the three 
druidical stones are sculptured in rude relief, with their 
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admeasurements, viz.: — 8 . 10 . 14 . feet; while above 
is eDgraved Major saxis; and beneath, Hic fuit 
VICTOR Hbraldus. The third side represents the 
fountain, inscribed above, Maxime fonte; and below, 
DoM. Magd. Probit, ostendit. 

6. A Roman votive altar, half buried and de- 
faced, lies near the mole and by the stable door of a 
neighbouring farm house: it forms at once an object of 
interest and regret. 

7. Lastly, within a short distance, on the Monmouth 
road, there is another artificial mound, called Craig- 
t-dorth, which indicates the site of a battle fought 
between the forces of Owen Glendower and Henry IV. 
A. D. 1404, wherein the English monarch was defeated 
and driven within the gates of Monmouth: ^ thi« 
Shakspeare alludes in depicting the character of that 
prince. 

" Three times hath Henry Bolinbroke made head 
Against my power ; thrice from the banks of Wye 
And gandy-bottomed Severn, have I sent 
Him bootless home^ and weather-beaten back." 

jr. Hen, TV, Pari L 

Beyond Trelleg, a continued descent for about four 
miles through an interesting coimtry abounding in bold 
and picturesque views, leads to Monmouth, the county 
town. 
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X.— A RIDE TO MATHERN PALACE AND CALDICOT 
CASTLE. 



Pu&suiNG the direct route to Chepstow as far as Cross- 
way Green, beyond Piercefield Lodge, you diverge at 
the second turnpike by a lane to the right, which shortly 
afterwards intersects a road leading to St. Lawrence 
House, and at length opens upon the great western 
turnpike road: continuing by this, a westerly course, 
you pass the respectable village of Polmeyrie, and over 
the brook Nevem by a stone bridge; whence, by a 
second divergence to the left, you quickly reach the 
village of Mathern. Here three objects of consider- 
able interest occur, which I shall describe in the order 
they were visited by me. 

1. MoiNscouRT, — formerly an ecclesiastical man- 
sion and now a farm house. Passing beneath a Gothic 
porch, crowned with two lofty turrets, a spacious quad- 
rangular court is entered, at the extreme of which the 
mansion stands. Over the door is an escutcheon sculp- 
tured with episcopal emblems, and dated 1603. This 
bouse is supposed to have owed its erection to Godwin, 
bishop of Llandaff. Formeriy there were two Roman 
antiquities within the quadrangle; one a votive altar; 
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the Other an inscription recording the rebuilding of the 
temple of Diana, by T. H. Posthumus Varus. What 
has become of these I know not. 

2. Mathern Palace, — another ecclesiastical edi- 
fice, once the episcopal seat of the diocese of Llaudaff, 
but now the ruinous retreat of some humble followers 
of the plough. This structure, .to which several styles 
belong, has been erected at different eras by successive 
bishops. The north and northeast parts, comprising 
the porch, tower, &c. were erected by J. de la Zouch, 
who was consecrated a. d. 1408. Miles Salley, who 
came to the see in 1504, built the chapel hall and some 
other parts. 

3. At a short distance is Mathern Church, a 
most interesting structure, decorated with handsome 
Gothic windows, and some portions of painted glass. 
The foundation of the church is British, and consisted 
then of a nave only: a side aisle and chancel were added 
at a very early period, and a stately tower at a later date. 
The roof is supported by octagon piers and Saxon 
arches. Upon a plain mural tablet in the chancel, is 
the subjoined inscription, supposed to have been the 
composition of Bishop Godwin : — 

Here lyeth entombed the body of Theodoric, King 
of MoBOANucH, or Glamoroan, commonly called St. 
Thbwdric, and accounted a Mart}T, because he 
was slain in a battle against the Saxons, (being then 
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^- Pagans), and in defence of the Christian Religion. 
The Battle was fought at Ttntbhnb where he obtained 
a great Victory. He died here being on his way 
homeward, three days after the battle, having taken 
order with Maurice his son who succeeded him in 
the kingdom, that in the same place he should 
happen to decease a church should be built, and 
his body buried in the same, which was accordingly 
performed in the year 600. 

The stoiie coffin which contained this British prince 
having heen discovered, was opened some time ago. 
The skeleton was ahnost entire; and a fracture was 
observed on -the skull, which was most probably the 
cause of death. 

The above circumstance accounts for Mathem be- 
coming an ecclesiastical possession. 

On ascending the tower, a scene of great extent and 
surpassing beauty is magically spread before the eye; 
comprising on one side a long reach of water, strewn 
with vessels and rocks ; and on the other, a wide un- 
dulating tract of land overspread with villas, and smil- 
ing meadows crowded with many a gentle herd ; while 
beneath, not the least interesting objects of the scene, 
are those melancholy wrecks of bye-gone splendour, 
Mathem and Moinscourt. 

Whilst some of our party rode round to the New 
Passage, I took a path across the meadows to the man- 
sion of St. Pierre. This is an ancient Gothic edifice 
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belonging to the Lewis family, the descendants of 
Cadi Vawr. The gateway is flanked by pentagonal 
towers. It is a pity that modem sash windows should 
disfigure this interesting mansion, or that a taste for in- 
novations should prevail so far as to mar the uniformity • 
and grandeur of its original Gothic style. Thence I 
walked to the New Passage, upon an embankment thrown 
up as a protection to the lowlands against the influx of 
the tide. Approaching the latter place, numerous flocks 
of aquatic birds that crowded the shores divided my 
attention between their pleasing manceuvres and the 
picturesque scenery around. 

The history of the New Passage is worthy of record 
in this place. This name was bestowed on it at its 
renewal in the year 1718, after an abolition by Oliver 
Cromwell, arising from the following remarkable inci- 
dent : — Charles I. being hotly pursued by a party of 
roundheads through Shirenewton, at length escaped in 
a boat from the Charlston Rock, near the New 
Passage, and was ferried safely into Gloucestershire. 
His pursuers, sixty in number, with drawn swords, com- 
pelled other boatmen to ferry them after the persecuted 
prince. But these sailors, being royalists and pit3ring 
their sovereign, landed the rebels on a reef of rocks 
called the English Stones, within gunshot of the Glou- 
cestershire coast, to which they were instructed to wade. 
Although this was practicable at low water, yet on this 
H 2 
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occasion, the tide rapidly flowing in> all were drowned 
in the attempt. Cromwell, informed of the occurrence, 
abolished the ferry, which was not renewed until after a 
protracted lawsuit between an ancestor of the present 
proprietor of St. Pierre, Col. Lewis, and the guardians 
of the late duke of Beaufort, the proprietor of Aust 
Ferry. 

From the New Passage, on the road to Caldicot, a 
ride of a mile brings you to the ancient Roman station 
of PoRTAScwYTH. Near this place, on the coast of the 
Channel, is Sudbrook Camp, elevated on an abrupt 
eminence overlooking the sea : it was once circular, but 
by the crumbling of the clijQT half only remains. It 
consists of three ramparts and two intervening fosses. 
Some piles of hewn stone in the vicinity indicate the 
site of a chapel, which has perished together with the 
Saxon palace to which it was attached. Hence to 
Caldicot is scarcely a mile. 

Caldicot Castle rears its lofty walls and massive 
towers from amidst a vast meadowy plain. As the road 
converges towards it, the ivied towers and broken battle- 
ments are thrown into many diversified and picturesque 
groups, which fix the delighted attention of the expect- 
ant tourist; until at length, by leaving the road and 
crossing a meadow, he arrives beneath its majestic and 
imposing front. This grand portal is guarded by two 
gigantic embattled towers, which inspires the imagina- 
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tion with a lively picture of feudal power and pride. 
On entering the spacious area, inclosed by an irregular 
pentagonal wall, our attention was instantly arrested by 
a magnificent spectacle of the setting sun, seen through 
a breach in the western curtain ; its sanguine orb was 
just dipping behind a massive cloud, whose dark mantle 
was decked with a gorgeous fringe of crimson hue. 
The contrast was extreme; for while the frowning 
portal by which we made our approach cast a dark and 
lengthening shade, a flood of Ught poured in through 
the breach upon the interior, and illuminated that with 
a glorious but transitory blaze ! 

The style of this castle is Norman ; but the uniformity 
is interrupted by the introduction of windows and arches 
of a more recent character. Mr. Coxe notices some 
herring-bone masonry in one of the chimnies, which 
we did not discover from the increasing obscurity of 
evening. The plan of the edifice is irregular, two sides 
of the pentagon forming portions of a square; the 
western curtain likewise possesses round towers, whilst 
all the rest are square. In proceeding round the build- 
ing, the first object worthy of particular mention is, a 
round tower at the south-west angle, which has a circu- 
lar-arched entrance, and bears evident marks of a Saxon 
style. At the west is the breach to which allusion has 
been made. At the north-east angle of the ruin, upon 
an ai'tificial mound, is the citadel, a circular tower in 
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good preservation : by the stone staircase it contains^ a 
ready access may be obtained to the top of the walls. 
At the norths the wall singularly forms on angle with- 
out a flanking tower. 

The early history of this castle is uncertain : the cir- 
cular tower, which bears a Saxon character, is probably 
the work of Harold; other parts of the edifice are Nor- 
man, particularly the towers of the principal gate ; and 
the rest of the fortress is Gothic. Dugdale relates that 
— ^''In 1221, Humphrey, earl of Hereford, did homage 
and had livery of this castle; the ancestors of the Bohun 
family were early possessors; and on the assassination of 
a subsequent earl of Hereford, in 1397, the castle was 
seized on by the crown, but was restored to the son by 
Henry IV. ; at his death it became the property of the 
earl of Stafford by marriage. On the division of the 
estates among the Bohun family, it was retained by 
Henry VI. Afterward it 'passed to Edward IV. who 
granted it to Lord Herbert of Raglan, earl of Pembroke. 
It again reverted to Henry VI. and again to Edward IV. 
Richard III. returned it to the duke of Buckingham, a 
descendant of the earl of Stafford. Upon the decapita- 
tion of the duke and his son, the castle was added to the 
duchy of Lancaster, from which it was leased by the 
earls of Worcester, during the reigns of EHzabeth, 
James I. and Charles I.*' 
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XL— A RIDE TO LLANVAIR CASTLE, CAERWENT, 
AND CAERLEON. 



We reached Devaudon Green at the sunny dawn of a fine 
day^ in the latter end of Fehruary, and heheld again the 
magnificent inland view to which allusion has been pre- 
viously made, and which now disclosed peculiar beauties 
belonging not to the scene at a later hour. Then were the 
summits of the Sugar Loaf and Skyrrid mountains en- 
circled with their wintry coronets of snow, and glittering 
in the golden rays of the rising sun; while their darker 
bases and the intervening valley were still enveloped in a 
mande of morning mist. We now passed through the 
turnpike, and shortly after diverged from the Striguil 
road, taking another to the left; which, after a circuit- 
ous route of two miles, led us to the summit of Shire- 
NEWTON. From the church tower an extensive prospect 
of the surrounding country is obtained. Amongst the 
multiplied objects of interest scattered on every side, 
Wyndclifif rises conspicuous on the left, towering above 
a valley of exquisite beauty ; amidst the groves of which, 
Itton Court and church are partially obscured. Beyond 
these the precipitous rock of Longhope presents its 
reefy forehead ; while again, to the right, the undulat- 
ing land, sprinkled with whitened cottages and clothed 
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in its glad vestment of living green^ is gradually length- 
ened into the extreme plain which bomids the widening 
Channel ; and lastly^ to the extreme right, spreads the 
classic valley of the Roman city, Caerwent; but alas! 

** The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples," — 

which once adorned this spot, enter no longer into the 
scene — ^they are fallen, and rude cottages alone promis- 
cuously stand amongst their scattered stones. 

We now resumed our course to the right, and by a 
continued descent quickly reached the imposing front 
of Llanvair Iscobd Castle. 

This fortress crowns a small eminence about two 
miles north of Caerwent, which is skirted by the road 
connecting that place with Usk. Llanvair Castle is 
one of the six agrarian fortresses surrounding Wentwood 
Forest, and is of great antiquity and strength; and 
although the ruin has lost all pretensions to grandeur, 
yet the remains, which consist of a square and two round 
towers, and broken walls no where less than seven feet 
in thickness, still proclaim its original splendor. 

In 1270, A.D. it was in the possession of Sir Robert 
Pagan, who was one of the jurors summoned to the 
court of Estrigoel, at Chepstow, to determine in whom 
the privilege of Housebote and Hey-bote, in the forest 
of Wentwood, was vested ; when it was decided in favour 
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of Sir Robert^ as lord of Llanvair. It was subsequently 
the residence of the Kemeys &inily. The church of 
St. Mary-under-the-Wood gave name to the castle. 

We now hastened to tread among the classic ruins of 
Caerwent» passing at a distance the site of Dinham 
Castle, of which few remains can be now traced among 
the sylvan thicknesses that hide the brow of the hill 
whereon it stood. It is remarkable for having been the 
residence of Cabuth, a British bard ; and as one of 
his lays alludes in a most spirited and pathetic manner 
to Dinham, as being the tomb of Caragtagus, it can- 
not but be read with interest and pleasure. 

A lay of softest melody to the memory of Caractacus, 

Soft notes of momrning die gently away upon my ear, 

I weep to the soft notes of mine harp, 

And a sadly pleasing anguish steals upon my soul. 

Valiant Caractacus, first known of British slaves ! 

Thy name steals upon the senses, 

Gracious as the dews of heaven. 

'Tis but to read of thee and we are brave ! 

Thy blood is flowing still within our veins— 

*Tis not debased— each generation but ennobles it ; 

And though in Gwent no longer we are kings, 

Yet kings shall wonder at us. 

I feel thy fierce, thy bold, thy daring soul. 

Who shall confine my spirit ? 

As in my youth I sing. 

The mighty one has weakened my strength, 

But God alone can bring my spirit low. 
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O my country, dear lost Siluria, 

How art thou &llen ! 

Where is the simple hut and clay-built shed 

In which Caractacus was wont to meet 

His men of might, and bards of Gwent sang oft 

Of liberty and love ? ♦ 

Lovers of strife, fierce haughty sons of Rome, 

Why this uncultivated isle invade. 

Why bid us quit our cottages of clay. 

For stately palaces and lofty domes ? 

Alas ! my forefathers, lovers of simplicity. 
Liberty and life in thee were lost together. 
Curst be the foe who fought for strife alone. 
But blest Caractacus* immortal name. 

Where died Caractacus ? where sleeps his shade ? 

Sacred is the spot that holds his dust. 

In the legends of the bards of days gone bye. 

In the learned lore of our ancient race, 

It is written : — But shall the unlearned read ? 

Shall Gwent's invaders stir his sacred dust ? 

The castle of Dimham is consecrated to his memory, 

It towers beside his grave. 

Thus is it written in the ancients' learned lore : — 

On the mount that lies north of the great city 

There sleeps Caractacus, 

Till God, the God of Bran, appears on earth.—- 

But the deadly foe advances, 
And the lays of Caruth are ended. 
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''The horses of the second Augustan legion have 
often^ perhaps, trampled proudly over this spot/' said 
my companion^ as we rode hriskly into the far-famed 
city of Caeewbnt, the Venta Silueum of the Ro- 
man race: and gladly did we alight to tread a soil 
enriched by so many classic associations. We first 
directed our steps to the Church, a conspicuous object 
with a high embattled tower. It is a large Norman 
structure, consisting of a nave and chancel only, though 
once it possessed side aisles, the remains of which are 
distinctly to be traced. The windows and doors are 
more modem than the edifice itself, and are in chaste 
Gothic style. 

Passing beyond the church, we arrived upon a smooth 
grassy platform which constitutes the area of the ancient 
Roman castle. This is an erection belonging to that 
order of Roman military works, denominated Castra 
Terriata. Its form is that of an oblong parallelogram, 
with the angles obliterated, the dimensions being 505 yds. 
by 390. All the sides, with the exception of the south- 
em, were defended by a deep fosse. The height of the 
walls appears to have been from twelve to twenty-four 
feet, and their breadth fix)m nine to twelve : they were 
composed of groutwork, iaced with squared limestones; 
but most of these have been removed for modem build- 
ing. The southern wall includes three bastions, each 
forming five sides of an octagon tower. These were 
I 
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most probably added subsequently to the Roman aeia^ 
as flanking bastions were not in use before the decline 
of the Roman empire^ and near the period of the sur- 
render of the Roman possessions in Britain. 

The western wall is in good preservation^ and nearly 
twenty feet high. Vast numbers of copper coins, chiefly 
of the lower Roman empire, have been dug up in the 
ploughed field south of the fortress; specimens of which 
are in the hands of many persons in the village, who 
sell them to tourists for much more than they are 
worth.9 




A Copper Coin qfSeoenu, found at Caenoent and now in the Attthor'o 
possesaion. 

Within the area of the fortification, some labourers 
were employed at the time of our visit in exhum- 
ing the foundation of some of the offices. These 
seemed to be chiefly small square apartments, each 
paved with cuboid tesserae of the diameter of an inch 

9 In Caerwent was found a copper coin, on the reverse of 
which was the representation of Romulus and Remus, and 
their savage nurse. A respectable farmer's dame, who knew 
more of the art of churning than of history, described the 
same to a friend as '' the picture of Rufiis and Foofus a-suck- 
ing a bear;-— them was the first of the Catholics." 
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and a half each^ and of different colours : grey sandstone 
and red brick were most prevalent amongst them. But 
alas! they exhumed only to destroy. One of the la- 
bourers discovered a small image in bronze, which was 
pronounced by the purchaser to be one of the household 
penates. Taking up the spade, I commenced digging, 
and found amidst a heap of ashes and dirt remains of 
two crania; the one belonging to an infant; the other, 
much decomposed, was that of a wolf. The parietal 
bones of the former and the teeth of the latter I have 
preserved. 

We now sought the house of Mrs. Arnold, on whose 
premises we were informed was a fine tesselated pave- 
ment, in good preservation. But alas ! a stable had 
been built over the spot, and only one extremity that 
projected could scarcely be seen as it lay robbed of its 
tessellae, miserably dirty and littered with straw. From 
the small and varied colours of the tessellae, and from 
the extensive proportions of the pavement, I apprehend 
this belonged to a large and noble house ; and I am 
conviDced a search near this spot would repay the 
proprietor with the discovery of other apartments, as 
beautifully paved as this. Behind the Caerwent HoteU^ 

10 1 strongly recommend the Caerwent Hotel, kept by Mrs. 
Mason, to the notice of tourists ; the unusual neatness of the 
house, and the studious attention of the landlady, are equalled 
only by the moderation of her charges. This would form a 
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the landlady shewed us a tessellated apartment^ which 
was precisely of the same character as those disclosed 
within the fortress. 

Bidding farewell to Caerwent, we pressed our horses 
into a rapid pace for the sister city, Caerleon. Our 
course lay upon the Via Julia. The Romans con- 
structed their roads with huge masses of stone, squared 
with the chisel and placed side hy side in close contact: 
upon this foundation a superstructure of smaller stones 
was laid in regular form. Thus a firm enduring road 
is constructed, which has continued unimpaired hy tra- 
velling during fifteen centuries to the present time, even 
exciting the wonder of this age of improvement and 
science. 

We soon approached a narrow defile in the road he- 
twixt two gentle eminences, the westward of which is 
crowned hy the inconsiderable ruin of Penhow Castle ; 
and alighting at the Rock and Fountain opposite, we 
traced our steps to the ruin, which is incorporated with 
a modem farm house. 

Penhow Castle is another of the six agrarian fort- 
resses of Wentwood, and contains little of interest, if 
we except a square embattled tower, which constitutes 

most advantageoas lodging house for the antiquarian who 
wished to reside a month in this vicinity, and make a series 
of divergent excursions from this central spot to the sur- 
rounding objects of interest. 
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the major part of the ruin. The church of Penhow, 
dedicated to John Baptist^ is situated hehind the castle. 
This demesne was the ancient possession of the St. 
Mawr or Seymour fiunily, which followed William the 
Conqueror into this country; but being seized for a 
crown*debt, was sold to Edward Lloyd of Bristol, in 
whose family it has since remained. 

Two miles farther, on the road to Newport, we ap- 
proach distantly to Pencoed Castle, considered 
generally as the most ancient of the six castles of 
Wentwood Forest. This picturesque ruin consists 
chiejfly of a drcular-sxched gateway and two small 
pentagonal turrets, a round embattled tower, and some 
dilapidated walls, all profusely decorated with ivy and 
ferns. ''The architecture of these fragments may be 
considered co-eval with the first estabhshment of the 
Normans in Guent." In the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
Sir Thomas Morgan, knight of the Garter and lord of 
Llantamam and Caerleon, resided in the Mansion 
occup3dng the site of the citadel, but which is now a 
farm house. 

The next object of interest we saw, was Llanwebne 
Hall, seated on an eminence partially artificial, and 
possessing the usual features common to the mansions 
of the seventeenth century. ''It was erected in 1760, 
by Charles Vanne, Esq. father-in-law to a later pro- 
prietor. Sir Robert Salisbury, Bart. Sir Robert was 
I 2 
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the intimate friend and fellow collegian of the immortal 
Pitt;. and he represented the county of Monmouth in 
one parliament^ and sat in the house many years as 
member for Brecon. He will long be remembered in 
parliamentary annals for having voted the committal to 
the tower of a then popular patriot, but now staunch 
conservative, (!?) when hfe thought the liberties of the 
house infringed. Sir Robert died at Canterbury, Nov. 
18, 1817." 

At length we diverged from the Newport road by a 
steep ascent to the conamanding height of Christ- 
church, 

What a magnificent retrospective view ! From the 
expanded base of the church-crowned eminence on 
which we stood was spread, in varied undulations of hill 
and dale, a tract of country of such exquisite beauty, 
that it seemed earth's very heaving bosom itself, deli- 
cately adorned with all the choicest decorations of 
nature and art: — ^mausions and villas surrounded by 
ornamental plaatations studded the brow of every gentle 
knoll, while many a humble white-washed cottage se- 
questered itself within their intervening vales; — arising 
above the verdaut plains as partially hidden by their 
frondose yews, a lowly tower or unpretending spire 
marked the habitations of piety and peace;" — ^the placid 

11 One of these is the church of St. Bbids, about three 
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river Usk is seen gliding slowly through wavy hanks of 
unrivalled luxuriance, to hlend its silvery waters with 
the majestic Channel, — 

'' WhoBC current, as it Beemed toikncy's eye 
By some celestial alchymy, became 
A flood of molten gold ;"— 

the distant shores of Gloucestershire and Somerset 
smiled beneath the unclouded sun, whilst the sylvan 
retreats of Portshead and Clevedon were disclosed in 
all their loveliness, awakening in Ine the recollection of 
halcyon days ; — and lastly, the Mendip Hills beyond 
bordered the horizon, dressed in their garniture of Hv- 

miles and a half from Newport : the tower is a fine building 
in the Gothic style. On the south wall of the church within 
the porch, is an inscription carved in freestone. 

Te Great FLVD 

20 lANVARIE 

In te Morning 
1606. 
The following singular custom annually observed, prevents 
the tythes being advanced for the following year. On the 
first day of January, the female who was last married at the 
church of St. Bride, flings a ball over the cross ; should she 
be indisposed, her husband performs the service by flinging 
over one of his wife's shoes, which he must not pick up 
again. It often happens that the last married parties reside 
at a distance, but the landholders of St. Bride take care to 
have them there on the usual day, at any expense. 
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ing blue; — the whole landscape forming a spectacle 
pre-eminently beautiful and grand. 

Christ church is an extensive Gothic structure of 
elegant proportions. It was originally of Saxon foun- 
dation, as may be proved by the portal, which consists 
of a circular arch upon low pillars surmounted by rude 
capitals ; but in subsequent ages it was gradually ex- 
tended and beautified by the enlargement of the nave 
and the addition of the tower, aisles, and chancel, to- 
gether with graceful 'columns and pointed arches, ela- 
borate Gothic windows, and a beautiful screen now 
sadly mutilated and destroyed. In the chancel exists 
an ancient tomb, on which are carved whole-length 
figures of a man and woman with folded arms and a 
crosier between. The inscription round the stone runs 
thus:— IgCc isittnt JEo^atn. Colmer tt Stfa&ella hyov 
ttba qbt tAltvunt 9. 29. iB.€€€%ffWi ^oxbm 
aiol^tei^ppftietbrSeluf. 9m(n. Formerly this sepul- 
chre was deemed miraculous on the eve of the Ascension 
in the cure of the sick ; and ArchdeaconCoxe, happening 
to be present on one of these occasions, has thus de- 
scribed it: — ^''The preceding evening, being the even- 
ing of Trinity Thursday, we were unexpectedly present 
at the visitation of a large party of the poor infatuated 

12 Animabus propicietur j or rather, as Coze has deciphered 
it, miseretur. 
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people to this tombstone. A group had assembled at 
the chancel. A yomig man of very creditable appear- 
ance was stretched out on the bare pavement with his 
nightcap on, shivering with cold, his hands uplifted, 
uttering a prayer for the cure of some disorder under 
which he laboured. During this religious farce, his 
friends formed a circle around him; some standing, 
some sitting, some kneeling; but all were equally in- 
tent in watching the countenance and emotions of the 
patient, in expectation of the progressive advancement 
of the miracle to be wrought in consequence of the 
superstitious ceremony." Sixteen were thus laid on it 
in 1770; but as it was found the cold, stone too fre- 
quently counteracted the beneficial tendency of this 
extremely devotional act, it has gradually fallen into 
disuse; "the natural agency of a warm bed" and medi- 
cal aid being considered, by the present generation, to 
be more conducive to a cure. 

Passing over the brow of the hill, the City of the 
Legions, with an electric suddenness, came fully in 
view, to which we quickly descended by a precipitous 
path. 
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XII.— CAERLEON, ISCA SILURUM OF ANTONINUS. 



We made our approach to this bye-gone metropolis of 
Wales by the straggling suburb of Ultra Pontem, 
and crossed the Usk into the town over a stately stone 
edifice, erected near the site of the ancient wooden 
bridge built after the Roman model, which formerly 
a little space above strode across the stream.is What a 

IS The Roman bridges were by no means so enduring as 
their roads. Their construction may be understood from the 
description of Caesar. De Bello Gallico, lib. iv. sect. xvii. 
llgna bina sesquipedalia, paulhm ab imo pneacuta, dimensa 
ad altitudinem fluminis, intervallo pedum duorum inter se 
jungebat : haec chm macliinationibus demissa in flumen de- 
fizerat, fistucisque adegerat, non sublicae modo directa ad 
perpendiculnm, sed prona ac fastigiata ut secundttm naturam 
fluminis procumberent : his item contraria duo ad eundem 
modum juncta, intervallo pedum quadragendm ab inferiore 
parte contra vim atque impetum fluminis conversa statnebat : 
hsec utraque bipedalibus trabibus immissis, quantum eorum 
tignorum junctura distabat, binis utrimque fibulis ab eztremft 
parte distinebantur : quibus disclusis, atque in contrariam 
partem reviactis, tanta erat operis firmitudo, atque ea rerum 
natura, ut qho migor vis aquie se incitavisset, hdc arctihs 
illigata tenerentur : hec directa materia inject^ contezeban- 
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picture of fallen greatness does this place display ! A 
city that has survived its consequence for fifteen cen- 

tor, ac long^riis cratibusque constemebantur : ac nlMlo 
secitis sublicse ad inferiorem partem fluminis obliqiie adige- 
bantar, quae pro pariete subjects, et cum omni opere con- 
junctse, vim fluminis exciperent : et aliae item supra pontem 
mediocri spatio, ut si arborum trunci sive naves, dejiciendi 
opens causd,, essent ^ barbaris missae, his defensoribus earum 
rerum vis minueretur, neu ponti nocerent. The great flood, 
nevertheless, to which the Usk is subject, had frequently 
carried away portions of the bridge. A remarkable incident 
connected with an inundation, occurred in October, 1772. 
As Mrs. Williams, the wife of a brazier, was returning from 
Ultra Pontem to the town at eleven o'clock at night, with a 
lanthom, the violence of the current forced away four piers 
and a considerable portion of the bridge. On a fragment of 
this mass, consisting of an entire section, with the beams, 
posts, and flooring, the alarmed woman was hurried down 
the river. Recovering her presence of mind, she supported 
herself by the railing. As she passed St. Julian's, her candle 
was extinguished ; she screamed for help, and was heard by 
several, who started from their beds to rescue her—- but too 
late— the stream had carried her &r out of their reach. 
Drifting with rapidity towards Newport, her hope revived at 
seeing numerous lights in the houses ; and she redoubled her 
her cries, in full expectation that one of the many surround- 
ing boats would be manned for her assistance— but all in 
vain. The fragment struck upon a pier of Newport bridge, 
and instantly parted; but the unwilling sailor, assisted by 
the regor^tating eddy beneath the bridge, which detained 
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turies still lying in its own dust ! It is difficult to con- 
ceive a greater reverse than has befallen this. We have 

the broken pieces, quickly bestrode a beam ; and after a few 
giddy gyrations, each succeeding one wider than the last, at 
length once more caught the tide, and was hurried headlong 
towards the sea. Resigning herself to her approaching &te, 
she addressed herself to Heaven, exclaiming, in a voice of 
agony and hope combined, '' O Lord, I trust in thee alone ; 
thou only canst save me." Uttering this, she beheld before 
her a glimmering spark-^it was the beacon of her deliver* 
ance. Rapidly nearing it, she discerned a barge; and re- 
newing her cries, she was heard by the master of the vessel. 
Hearing her and learning her situation, he said, " Keep up 
your spirits, you will soon be out of danger ;" then leaping 
into a boat with one of his men, rowed towards the wake of 
the receding wreck. Sometime elapsed before he overtook 
the weary and exhausted woman. The night was dark and 
the surf swelled violentiy ; they could not see each other^ 
but the coarse yet hearty exhortations of the captain, charg- 
ing her to be courageous and calm, soon quelled her in- 
voluntary and heart-rending accents of alarm. Fortunately 
a sudden dispersion of the clouds enabled the captain to lash 
the beam lengthways to the boat. At this moment, however, 
Mrs. Williams's presence of mind forsook her, and she made 
a precipitate attempt to throw herself forward ; but she was 
checked by the angry oaths of the seamen, who, after much 
difficulty, hove her into the boat. Disengaging the beam 
with trouble, they made for the shore ; but not regaining the 
the river, they embayed themselves till the dawn of day, when 
the rescued victim was conveyed to Newport in a boat. So 
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read of a Babylon that once flourished in such grandeur, 
that its haughty tower pierced the very clouds and aimed 
at heaven ; but when it fell, stricken by the agency of 
war and time, the children of the desart did not insult 
it by rearing their miserable sheds amidst its ruined 
palaces, but forsook the inheritance of the scorpion and 
serpent, until at length it found its grave beneath the 
arid sands. And we have trodden the obliterated site 
of many a massive citadel, which, in the days of feudal 
tyranny, beheld the pomps and pageantry of martial 
sports, echoed the trumpet voice of war and frowned on 
multitudes of foes: but a populous city occupies the 
spot, the casde has become a mart; and the golden step 
of commerce, the resounding voice of art, still speak of 
opulence and life. But alas ! this place is living deso- 
lation ! A wreck still floating on the stream of time. 

The earliest mention of Caerleon in British histoiy 
is made by St. Tysilio, a writer who flourished in the 
earlier part of the seventh century, who relates that 
GwRGANT, sumamed Grimbeard, the son and successor 
of Beli, sailed to liychlynne, (the British name for 

little injury did Mrs. Williams receive in this unexpected 
voyage, although far advanced in pregnancy, that after a few 
hours* repose she returned to Caerleon. The disinterested 
conduct of the master and trowman ought not to he omitted, 
as they decUned repeatedly the liberal recompence which 
Mr. Williams offered ibr their perils and toU. 
E 
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the Baltic) and compelled the king of that country to 
pay a tribute to him^ as he had done to his father: and 
that on his return he fell in with a squadron of adven- 
turers from Spain, who were in search of a settlement ; 
there he directed to Ireland, where they planted a co- 
lony. From whatever source St. Tysilio derived this 
incident, it agrees very exactly with the Hibernian an- 
nals, which place the first migration of the Cotti from 
Spain to Ireland about the year b. o. 500. Gwrgant, 
some time after his return, died, and was buried at 
Caerleon, which he had fortified and adorned. Gwrgant 
was the twenty-third king of Britain, and the number 
of successors to the throne from that sovereign to Beli 
Mawr inclusive, who flourished one hundred years be- 
fore Christ, is forty-one. 

Cyhylin, son of Gwrgant, succeeding, (for the throne 
of this happy island has been hereditary from the 
earliest periods known or registered in history), reigned 
peaceably for a few years. At his death the young 
prince was only seven years old, so that the regency 
devolved on Marcia, the queen. She added new laws 
to those of Dyfriwal Moelmud, which being afterwards 
translated into^the Saxon language by Alfred the Great, 
became the basis of the British code. 

But Caerleon is celebrated as having been the court 
of Caragtacus, (or in British) Caradog ab Bran ab 
Lyr Llbduith, sovereign of the Silures. This illus- 
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trlous prince ruled during the sanguinary period of the 
second Roman invasion^ under Claudius Csesar, a. d. 52. 




Gold Coin qf Cunobelimu, or CtfmMine, the father qf Cdractacut, now 
in theponeuUm qf my friend Mr, Donm, ifSrietoL 

The Britons, unmolested by the Romans, had en- 
joyed their freedom near a century, when Caligula 
meditated an invasion, and gathered a powerful host for 
the expedition; but the enterprise was rendered abortive 
by the caprice of that tyrant This pusillanimous prince 
proceeded as far as Germany, whence he sent a laurelled 
letter to Rome, with a false account of a pretended vic- 
tory ; and returning precipitately into Italy, a triumph 
was decreed by the debased senate of Rome. 

O bone, num ignoras 1 Missa est a Csesare laurus 
Indgnem ob dadem Germanse pubis. 

Pertiui, Sat. vi. v. 43. 

The most stupid of the Caesars was destined to become 
the conqueror of Britain. A powerful army was sent 
from Gaul, imder the command of able officers. Ves- 
pasian was amongst the number, and upon this occasion, 
as Tacitus expresses it, "shewed himself unto the Fates" 
Aulus Plautius (invested a. u.c. 79d) was the first 
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officer of consular rank in authority in Britain, to whoni 
succeeded Ostorius Scapula (A.n.G. 803); both were 
eminent for high military talents. Under these the 
southern parts of Britain were quickly reduced to a 
Roman province, and were colonized by the veterans of 
the army, according to the wise policy of Rome. Aulus 
Didius Gallus succeeded Ostorius, (a.u.c. 804) who 
preserved the acquisitions of his predecessors, but added 
no new conquests. After him Veranius scarcely sur- 
vived his elevation to the supreme command a year, 
yet made a few excursions into Siluria in that short 
space of time. And the next was Suetonius Paulinus, 
sent by Nero (a.u.c. 814); he was an enterprising 
general, and widely extended the dominion of Rome : 
as he conquered he established a chain of forts, which 
effectually secured all the vanquished territories. It 
was Suetonius who invaded Mona, or Anglesea, the 
asylum of the Druids, and the common refuge for all 
the discontented Britons; demolished their altars, burnt 
their consecrated groves, and put the priests to the 
sword, triumphing over their victimizing superstition. 
But his departure upon this expedition was the signal 
for a revolt under Boadicea, the daughter of Prasutagus, 
king of the Iceni. With headlong fury the barbarian 
British rushed upon the garrisons of Rome, and put 
them all to the sword; they stormed the forts; they 
attacked the capitol of the colony, which they con- 
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sidered as the seat of oppression; and with fire and 
sword laid it level with the ground. i* Had not Suetonius 
hastily returned^ Britain had been lost to Rome : but 
by the event of a single engagement, the province was 
recovered, though the embers of rebellion were not quite 
extinguished. The vindictive spirit of Suetonius, to 
which this revolt might have been justly attributed, 
obliged his recall, and Petronius Turpilianus succeeded, 
(a.u.c. 816) who, by his moderation, restored tran- 
quillity and peace. The next year Trebellius Maximus 
was appointed to the command: he was an indolent, 
inexperienced, but temporizing general; and though 
he did nothing with his sword, he greatly subdued the 
restless desire of freedom, by inducing in the British a 
taste for luxury and vice. Intestine discords within his 
camp obliged Trebellius to flee to Vetellius, and sur- 
render the government to Vettius Bolanus, (a. u. c. 822) 
who neither possessed authority amongst the legions or 

14 The number masssured by the Britons at Camelodunnm, 
(Maiden or Colchester) Verulamium, and London, amounted 
to seventy thousand, all citizens or allies of Rome. But 
Suetonius repaid this havoc and bloodshed with dreadful in- 
terest : his cruelties, which were sharpened by private re- 
sentment, formed the ostensible cause of his recall ; though 
quarrels with one of his subordinate generals, or perhaps a 
fatal shipwreck of some transports on the coast of Gaul, 
were the real occasions of his departure from the island. 
K 2 
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extended his arms amongst the Britons. But after the 
short-lived reign of Vitellius, Vespasian ascended the 
throne^ who himself^ a distinguished general, placed 
Britain beneath the rule of energetic and able men. 
Cerealis^ a general under Suetonius and afterwards the 
conqueror of Civilis and Gaul, was the first (a.u. c. 824); 
he triumphed in the northern parts of Britain. Fron- 
tinuswas the next: appointed pro-consul (a.u.c.826), 
he directed his arms into Monmouthshire and Glamor- 
gan, and completely subdued the warlike Silures. He 
distinguished himself, not only as a virtuous man and a 
general, but also as a laborious writer ; Brotier says his 
works, entitled Stratagemata, Be Cohniis, and De 
AqtMLductibus, are still extant. He died in the reign 
of Vespasian ; and, according to Pliny, desired by his 
last directions that no funereal monument should be 
raised to his memory, saying, ''Impensa monumenti 
supervacua est. Memoria nostri durabit, si vita me- 
ruimus." — ^Plin. lib. ix. Epis. 19. And well does the 
memory of his valour and virtue deserve to be cherished 
to the end of time. 

After Julius Frontinus, Cnoeus Julius Agricola be- 
came governor of Britain, and arrived in the island in 
the summer, a. u. c. 831 and a. d. 78. He first attacked 
the Ordovices in the recesses of North Wales, and ut- 
terly compelled the subjugation of their state. After- 
wards, without transports and almost without previous 
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design^ he crossed into Mona, dashing through the 
waves^ and so ternf3dng the natives with this proof of 
daring courage^ that they sued for peace and gave 
Agricola the quiet possession of the isle. Subsequently 
by a mild and beneficent government, he won the 
affections of the British, reconciled them to the Roman 
dominion, and more than any preceding general, intro- 
duced the language, customs, and luxury of Rome into 
the subjugated province, which finally riveted the golden 
chain of servitude, and soothingly fastened their iron 
yoke. His final efibrts in Britain were directed in a 
military enterprise to Caledonia, where new laurels 
were added to his fame. 

But Domitian reigned in Rome, and each success of 
the British governor only fanned the flame of jealousy 
in that tyrants breast, which forced Agricola's surrender 
of the proconsulship, and ultimately procured his death 
by poison, on the tenth of September, a.u.c. 846; or, 
by our computation, on the 23rd of August, a.d. 93.1^ 

15 A.D. 97. Salustius Lueullus governed in Britain. He 
was slain by Domitian for inventing a lance, and designating 
it after his own name. 

A. D. 1 11 . J uLius Severus govemed in the reign of Trajan. 

A few years after, on the accession of Adrian to the purple, 
Lucius Antonius was appointed to the command of Britain ; 
and subsequently, Persius Licinius. 

A. D. 121. Adrian visited the island in person, an^ caused 
a coin to be struck in commemoration thereof. 
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I must now return from this digression, which I 
wished to make without unnecessary interruption, to 

In the reign of Aurelian, a. d. 140, LoUius Urbicus ; and 
A.D. 162, Calpumius Agricola severally commanded. 

A.D. 177. Ulpius Marcellus obtained some success against 
the Caledonians, and was enviously recalled by Commodas, 
A.D. 183. 

In A.D. 186, Helvetius Pertinax commanded ; and in 191, 
Clodias Albinus. 

Helvet. Pertinax, three years after, became emperor, and 
was slain by Severus. Albinus declaring for the purple, a 
struggle ensued between that genei'al and Severus, which 
reached its crisis at a battle fought near Lyons, where the 
former was slain. 

Severus appointed Vinius Lupus and Heraclinus to the 
pro-prsetorship in the island ; the former to the command of 
the northern, and the latter to the presidency of the southern 
portions of Britain. Caledonia revoldng, Severus the em- 
peror arrived to conduct the war in person ; but suffering 
great losses, he at length concluded a peace by treaty. He 
built a second mural fence, stretching across the north of 
Britain from sea to sea, and assumed the title of Britannicus 
Maximus, Fundator Pacis. 

Severus's son, Caracalla, subsequently commanded in 
Britain. 

After this period great confusion prevails, twelve emperors 
sat in Caesar's seat in the short space of a quarter of a cen- 
tury; and duringthe reign of the last ofthe8e,LiciniusGallienus, 
a general revolt took place. Thirty aspired for the throne, of 
which number six were generals in Britain, as appears by 
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Caractacus, whose destiny it was to sufTer a signal 
defeat under Ostorius, the second general mentioned 
in the preceding list. Though a Cangian, he had 
been called by universal consent to the chief command 
of the barbarian army. To his valour they confined 
their last hope; and well did he repay their just ap- 
pointment, by the heroic stand he made in defence of 
British liberty. ''When this hero went to battle," 
says the triads,i6 « none would stay at home; they freely 
followed him, maintaining themselves at their own ex- 
pense. Unsolicited they crowded to his standard." 

It is not strictly ascertained where it was that Carac- 
tacus arrayed himself in battle against the Roman 
legions. Camden places the spot in Shropshire, where 
the Clune runs into the Temd, not far firom a hill called 
Caer-Caradoc ; but the description of the scenery in 
Tacitus would apply to the Wye or Usk with equal 
force and truth. He took post on "& spot where the 
approach and retreat were difficult to the enemy, and to 
himself every way advantageous — a situation defended 
by craggy hills : in some places where the mountains 

tbeir coins found in different parts; these were LolUanus, 
Victorinus, Posthumus Secundus, Posthumus Tertius, Tetri- 
cius, and Marias. 

i< The triads were poetic traditions peculiar to the Welsh, 
and underthis form the druids and ancient bards transmitted 
their crude principles and facts of history and science. 
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opened and the acclivity afforded an easy ascent^, be 
fortified the spot with massive stones, heaped together 
in the form of a rampart : a river with fords and shal- 
lows of micertain depth washed the extremity of the 
plain." — ^Murphy's Tacitus, 

Caractacus harangued his troops : — *' This day, this 
very day, my fellow soldiers, is the fate of Britain de- 
cided ; the era of liherty or the period of bondage dates 
from this portentous hour. Remember how your brave 
progenitors chased Caesar from your coasts. They 
were the warriors who freed you from a foreign yoke 
— who banished from your sight the fasces and the 
Roman axe — ^who liberated the land from taxations, 
and rescued your ¥dves and daughters from violation 
and disgrace." Enthusiastic shouts of applause rent 
the air; a warlike spirit swelled the savage breast, and 
each swore by their gods to conquer or to die. But 
how could an undisciplined horde of naked barbarians 
withstand the steady onset of the mail-clad Romans P 
Ostorius gave the signal for the attack — the legions ad- 
vanced beneath a military shell; the darts and missives 
of the British fell inert around ; the stockade was passed; 
the dyke was regained; the stones surmounted; and 
the field was won. The Britons, abandoning their 
ranks, fled in wild confusion ; the light-armed Romans 
eagerly pursued; and the legionary soldiers themselves, 
in the exultation of victory, forced their way to the 
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sammit of the hills. Caught amidst their fastnesses, 
crowded by numbers and without defence, the British, 
furious in death, fell in mingled heaps of slain. The 
daughter, brother, and wife of Caractacus were taken 
prisoners; and the prince himself, flying to Cartis- 
mandua, queen of the Brigantes,!^ was treacheroudy 
delivered to the conqueror and sent to Rome. His 
fame had preceded him, for Aulus Plautius proclaimed 
his prowess in the senate, who anxiously watched the 
fortune of the war. Curiosity was eager to behold the 
heroic chieftain who had kept, for the space of eleven 
years, the Roman armies at bay. The emperor as- 
sembled the people in the Campus Martins ; the prse- 
torian bands were drawn up under arms; the little 
troop of Britons walked in procession; their spoils were 
pompously displayed; afterwards came the wife, daugh- 
ter, and brother of the prince; and last of all Caractacus 
himself, fearless, unsorrowing, and full of dignity, closed 
the captive train. At the tribunal he addressed the 
emperor of the wodd : — ^''If to the nobility of my birth 
and the splendor of my exalted station, I had united the 
virtue of moderation, Rome bad beheld me, not a cap- 
tive, but a regal visitor and friend. The alliance of a 
prince descended from an illustrious race — a prince 
whose dominion extended over many nations would not 

17 Yorkshire, &c. 
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have been unworthy of your choice. But a reverse of 
fortune is the destiny of Caractacus ; the event to you 
is glorious, to me humiliating. I had arms, men, and 
horses, — I had wealth in abundance ; can you wonder 
that I was reluctant to lose them P The ambition of 
Rome aspires to universal dominion: but must mankind 
by consequence yield their necks ¥dthout a struggle to 
the yoke ? I stood at bay for years, otherwise where 
had been the glory of your conquest, or where had been 
the honour of our brave resbtance ? But I am in your 
power; if you are bent on vengeance, execute your will 
— ^the sanguinary scene will soon be over, and Caractacus 
will sink into oblivion ; — ^preserve my life, and I shall 
be to late posterity a monument of Roman clemency/' 
His life, together with the lives of his wife, daughter, 
and brother, were given to his prayer; and being re- 
leased from their fetters, they paid homage at the feet 
of Agrippina in the presence of the assembled state. 



** Where sleeps Caractacus r* the primrose blooms 
By Dinham Castle, but no flowery grave 
Nor costly nm the dust of him entombs, 
Of whom "'tis but to read and we are brave," 
Great when a monarch, greater when a slave. 
A lightning flash the sturdy oak may rend. 
Though tempests vainly roUnd its branches rave^-* 
The finest steel may break, but will not bend,— 
Caractacus can meet, not deprecate his end. 
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They came in crowds to see the captive king, 
Now, like a setting sun, in blood go down ; 
Or, there in Rome, a broken-hearted' thing, 
Kneel to receive a delegated crown, 
With despicable smile or snllen frown. 
Bat he was brave enough to bow to fate. 
And prove how nobly he reserved renown. 
Because he could renounce it, and be great 
By living, not to bear, but dignify his state. 

Earle. 

Immediately upon the destraction of the British force, 
Ostorius erected a camp in the Silurian demesne. This 
must have been either at Caerleon or at Caerwent, most 
probably the former^ since that was the most important 
of the two cities, and the capital of Gwent. What 
further leads me to conjecture this is, the fact that there 
are no flanking bastions to the fortification in Caerleon 
as 'there are in Caerwent ; and moreover, the area in- 
closed is considerably larger. The Falatium was also 
at Caerleon, the spot where the images of the Caesars 
and the eagles were deposited, and the head quarters of 
the legion were assigned. 

Thinking the Britons entirely subjugated and the war 
at a close, the Romans relaxed from their usual vigilance 
and discipline: but suddenly the legionary cohorts were 
surrounded by infririated Britons; the prefect of the 
camp, eight centurions, and the bravest of the soldiery 
were killed on the spot ; and had not succours speedily 
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arrived, the whole corps must have been cut to pieces. 
From that time the British kept up a fugitive warfare. 
" They met in sudden encounters as chance directed or 
valour prompted, in the fens, in the woods, in narrow 
defiles, either led on by their chiefs or without their 
direction, as they were influenced by resentment or the 
desire of spoil." The Roman general at length declared 
that the very name of the Silures must be rooted out. 
The expression reached their ears, and roused their 
fiercest passions. Two cohorts fell ; their spoils were 
distributed amongst the surrounding states ; and a 
general confederacy was the result Ostorius, worn out 
with fatigue, fell a victim to the anxieties of war. 

The next account we read of Caerleon is connected 
with the battle lost by Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, 
who was conquered by Suetonius, a. d. 61. Posnius 
Posthumus, praefect in the camp at Caerleon, disobeyed 
the order of the proconsul to join him with the second 
legion under his command ; and when he heard of the 
victory gained by the Roman arms, stung with remorse, 
he slew himself. 

The Roman Camp at Caerleon is precisely of the 
same character as -that described in the account of 
Caerwent, with the exception of flanking bastions, which 
are not present here; the four gates were in the centers 
of the several sides ; the walls are twelve feet in thick- 
ness, and at present fourteen feet high. The length of 
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the area is five liundred and thirty yards, and the 
breadth four hundred and sixty. 

Close to the remains of the Castrum Terriatum is the ' 
Roman Amphitheatre, vulgarly called King Arthur s 
Round Table. The diameter from east to west is 
seventy-four yards, and from north to south sixty-four. 

A Roman sudatory was discovered in 1756. I saw 
no traces of it whatever. 

Lastly, FOUR Tuscan Columns, supporting the 
Market Place, are all the remains of Roman architecture 
that are discoverable in this sadly decayed city. 




A Britith Tile found at Caerleon, 

We inquired diligently amongst the inhabitants for 
relics of the Roman age, but without success. *' Are 
there any coins picked up here, any curiosities ; for in- 
stance, any cut stones ?" 

''There be stone cutters in the town, sir." 

" No, no, my good woman, you misunderstand me 
altogether; are there any Roman remains in the place P" 

" There aint no Romans as lives nearer nor' Newport; 
there's a catholic chapel there." 
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" Tush, tush ! is there any old crockery picked up 
like this P" shewing a small Roman ampulla to the 
woman. 

"Ah ! now I knows what you do mean; yes, surely, 
Mrs. Jones do sell them there kind of hrown ware jugs 
— ^bran new ones too— at the shop opposite !" 



Soon after the departure of the Romans from our 
coasts, Arthur, the fourth of the Armorican race of 
kings, flourished at Caerleon in the sixth century. He 
instituted, it is said, the order of the Eoiights of the 
Round Table. 

In the year 1 158, Jorwarth ab Owen took the city 
of Caerleon, and possessed the territory annexed to the 
same. In 1 172, Henry II. in his way to Ireland, en- 
tered Caerleon and expelled Jorwarth, who, on the 
king's departure, gathered a host and retook the town, 
demolishing it : the castle, however, resisted his utmost 
efforts. On the king*s return, being at Newport Castle, 
he sent for Jowarth under the pretence of concluding a 
peace with him, granting a safe conduct. Jowarth 
obeyed, and sent for Owen, his son, to meet him. As 
Owen approached, he was waylaid by the retainers of 
the earl of Bristol, who garrizoned the castle, and basely 
murdered, contrary to the king's word. Jowarth being 
informed of the treacherous act, gathered a considerable 
force, and devastated the surrounding countiy with fire 
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and sword^ carrying destruction to the gates of Glou" 
cester and Hereford : the town of Caerleon quickly 
surrendered, and shortly after the castle also, but on 
honourable terms. Howell, his surviving son, reduced 
the country of the plain, C4s Gwent excepted — ^that is, 
Chepstow Castle. 

A tragic occurrence liappened, a.d. 1175. This 
Howell took kis uncle prisoner, put out his eyes, and 
emasculated him, that he might not have heirs to pos- 
sess the cities of Caerleon and Caerwent ; but Providence 
punished this base act in a summary way, for immedi- 
ately a troop of English appeared before the town, 
reduced it, deposed Jowarth, and slew Howell. But 
Jowarth, childless and aged, by making his submission 
to Heniy, and doing homage at his court at Gloucester, 
was reinstated in his kingdom. 

In 1217, A. D. Caerleon fell into the hands of the earl 
of Pembroke. 

In 1231, A. D. Llewellyn ap Jowarth, prince of North 
Wales, made reprisals for some injuries inflicted by 
Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, by investing the city 
of Caerleon, which, with the church, were reduced to 
ashes. But the castle successfully sustained a length- 
ened siege, which Llewellyn was obliged to raise, after 
considerable loss and delay. 

On the entire reduction of Wales by Edward I. this 
castle formed part of the territory of the Clares ; from 
L 2 
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them it devolved to the Mortimers^ and remained in the 
possession of the crown for a considerable time. After- 
wards it fell to the Morgans of Llantamam, passed into 
the hands of the father of the first Lord Chedworth^ was 
purchased by Mr. Burgh^ and conveyed through his 
niece to Mr. Blanning. 

Caerleok Castle stood betwixt the south wall of 
the castrum and the river : all the remains of it consist 
in a round tower^ near the Hanbury Arms^^^ and some 
few broken vestiges upon the brink of the river. Near 
this place is a lofty artificial Mound^ the site of the 
citadel^ described by Giraldus as gigantic. 



The ecclesiastical history of Caerleon is particularly 
interesting and of vast moment^ inasmuch as it is asso- 
ciated with the first establishment of Christianity in 
Great Britain. 

When Caractacus was carried captive fix)m Britain to 
Bome^ and his wife and daughter with him^ it was or- 
dered by the mysterious interposition of Providence 
that St. Paul should also be led thither bound from 
Jerusalem : and by him these barbarians were insfancted 
in the principles of that holy faith which we confess. 
Bran, the father of the British prince, was there for 
seven years a hostage for his son ; but though in csp- 

16 The best inn in the place, and a civil landlady. 
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tivity^ the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ had made 
him free. On his return to Britain he first published 
the glad tidings in the then benighted land. A con- 
vert to the gospel, he became a reformer of the customs 
of his countrymen. This prince is canonized, and is^ 
together with Prydain and Dyfnwal Moehnud, reckoned 
as one of the pacificators of the kingdom.— Triad 36. 
None of the descendants of Caractacus returned from 
Rome. It is therefore presumed that Claudia Rufina 
was one of the race, to whose beauty Martial alludes in 
a well-known epigram. 

*' Is Claudia of the woad-stained British race? 
Whence, tlien, that lovely fomi, that heavenly face ? 
Why do the Roman and the Grecian dame 
Dispute her birth, and urge a jealous claim ? 
Thus blest, ye gods, still bless the happy pair. 
And make their offspring your peculiar care ; 
Her love his only, mutual be their will ; 
And may her sons her latest wish fulfil." 

This Claudia was a Christian, as is proved by St. Paul's 
second epistle to Timothy, iv. 21 : — " Eubulus greeteth 
thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia." Pudens 
was the husband of Claudia, and Linus most probably 
their son. The conjecture that Bran was a Christian 
is therefore countenanced, not only by this circum- 
stance, but by the unceasing and lively exertions of the 
primitive Christians in the instruction, sympathy, and 
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relief of all the afflicted, as Br^ must have been when 
a stranger and a captive. 

That Lucius (Lies Lleufer Mawr) was not the first 
who introduced Christianily into Britain^ is therefore 
evident, though he was diligent in the promotion of its 
spread, according to the testimony of the following 
Triad:— 

" The three blessed sovereigns of Britain were — 

1. Bran, the blessed son of Llyr Llediaeth, 
who introduced the Christian faith amongst the 
cymry from Rome, where he had been an hostage 
for Caractacus his son. 

2. Lleirwg, son of Coel and grandson of Holy 
Cyllin, usually called Lleufer Mawr, who built the 
first church of Llandafi*, which was likewise ihs first 
church built in Britain, and endowed it with the 
legal right of county and district and judicial powers, 
and that of taking attestations on the faith of a 
Christian. 

3. Cadwalader the Blessed, who gave per- 
mission to all the faithful, who fled firom the infidel 
Saxons and their chiefs, to settle in his territories." — 
Triad 35. 

Notwithstanding the Christian faith had been thus 
early implanted in Britain, it does not appear to have 
made much progress before the time of Lucius, who 
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flourished about the end of the second' century. After 
the conversion of this prin(^ from paganism^ he sent 
an embassage to Eleutherius^ bishop of Rome, to solicit 
spiritual aid for himself and his nation. By the in- 
dustry and zeal of the fisthers sent, a general conversion 
was effected, and the vigorous and united church of 
Britain was erected into an establishment, a. d. 180. 
The heathen temples became places of Christian wor- 
ship. The national church was divided into three 
sees; one fixed at London, containing the south of 
England in its province ; the second at Caerleon, hold- 
ing Wales in its jurisdiction ; and the third at York, 
extending its ecclesiastical authority over the northern 
part of the island. There belonged to these, three 
archbishops and twenty-eight suffiragan bishops; the 
whole being equal in number to the archflamens and 
flamens of British paganism. 

Hitherto the persecutions which had harassed the 
Christians in other countries, had not reached Britain 
until the rule of Dioclesian, a. d. 286, when the 
tranquillity of the infant church was suddenly inter- 
rupted. Then were the churches destroyed, priests 
massacred, and the laity compelled to abjure their faith 
or die. 

The first person in Britain who sealed the truth with 
his blood, was St. Alban, of the Roman city of Veru- 
lamium, who was beheaded on the site of the town that 
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bears his name; and immediately after, in the same 
neighbourhood, Amphibalus, die spiritual Anther of 
the above martyr, confessed his fiiith to the death. 

The next eminent martyrs were Aaron and Julius, 
who were put to death at Caerleon. 

A. D. 450, St Germain, bishop of Auxerre, conse- 
crated Dubricius to the see of Llandaff, who was shortly 
after raised to the archiepiscopate of Caerleon, and pri- 
macy of Cambria. This pious primate distinguished 
himself in the Pelagian controversy, as a champion of 
the orthodox faith in the synod held at Llanddewi 
Brefi, in Cardiganshire. He crowned Uthur Pendra- 
gon and Arthur the Great, and then resigned the 
archiepiscopate to St David, who removed the see to 
Menevia, (now St David*s) a place of greater seclusion. 
St David held the see sixty-five years, built twelve 
monastries, and died at the advanced age of one hun- 
dred and forty-six yeaxs.19 

Caerleon Church was originally Norman, but was 
so far remodelled in subsequent eras, as to become an 
elegant specimen of Gothic architecture. It is dedi- 
cated to St. Cadoc, first abbot of Llancarvan's Abbey, 
in Glamorganshire. A bene&cdon by the late Charles 

10 St David was the unde of King Arthur. He is de- 
scribed as having been a man of ezempkry piety, eloquence, 
and learning. He was buried in St David's cathedral, and 
canonised by Pope Calistus H. 
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WiUiams, Esq., a native of the town, is devoted solely 
to its adorning and repair. 

Before we left the town we visited The Phioby, the 
unique residence of the late Mrs. Morgan. It once 
belonged to a fraternity of Cistercian monks. When 
we visited this lovely mansion, the valuables, bijouterie, 
and Roman antiques, which its late tasteful proprietress 
had gathered with unceasmg diligence, had been for 
the most part removed ; but among the interesting ob- 
jects remaining, were valuable portraits of £ang Charles 
the Martyr, and his son, the Merry Monarch, (both of 
whom made England sad — the former by his blood, 
the latter by his folly) ; the bed of Queen Elizabeth; 
a few highly-wrought carvings in wood of shields and 
other devices, particularly the image of a saint saluting 
the blessed cross; and some handsome Gothic chimney 
pieces. This mansion is, I believe, about to be pos- 
sessed by the pious and brave general. Sir Digby 
Mackworth. 

We returned homeward through BerthoUy Park by 
the ruins of Striguil Castle, by the cromlech at New- 
church, and over the Devaudon Green, a shorter course 
than the way we went«> 

^ OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE VICINITY OF 
CAEBLEON. 

1 . The village of Malpas, between Caerleon and Newport, 
18 well worthy the notice of the antiquary. Here formerly 
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existed a sub-priory of Cluniac monks, a cell attached to 
Montacute, in Somersetshire. It was founded in the reign of 
Henry I. ; and at its dissolution, was valued at £14 ',9s:lld 
per annum. The chapel of this establishment is now the* 
parish church. It is a small building of roughly-hewn stone, 
having a western doorway, window, stanchions, and arch, 
decorated with the crenellated ornaments peculiar to the 
Saxon style. 

2. A short distance south-west of Caerleon is St. Juuam's, 
once the residence of that celebrated man. Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury. This accomplished nobleman is known to the 
literary world chiefly as an auto-biographer, and in the re- 
cords of politics as a distinguished diplomatist; but truth 
obHges us to add, that he was equally notorious for his consum- 
mate vanity and opposition to revealed religion, both which 
evil principles tinctured all he said and did. He flourished in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century, and died at his 
residence, Great Queen Street, London. His epitaph was 
the last vain thing that he wrote, which is here subjoined : 

Hnic inhamatar corpus Edtaroi Hbbbbrt, 
eqnit. Balnei, Baronis de Cherbnry et Castle-island, 
Auctoria Ubri, cui tUultu est De VerUate, redder 
Qt herbs vicess. die August. 1648. 

A puerile portrait of this nobleman is preserved in Troy 

House. 

3. Several Roman camps are scattered (as was their 
custom) in the vicinity of the city of Legions, one of which 
(called Bellinstocke by the Normans, and Caer-wysc by the 
British) is situated near the ruins of Llantamam Lodge. It 
probably belonged to the Castra Estiva. It is in form of an 
ellipsis, and is surrounded by two ramparts, with an inter- 
vening deep fosse. Towards the west is situated the entrance, 
defended by a tumulus. 

Other entrenchments occur at Penros, Maindee, and in the 
wood of St. Julian. 
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XIII.— RAGLAN CASTLE. 



Amongst the multiplied strongholds which in h;e- 
gone days crowded the classic land of Gwent, Raglak 
Castle stood holdly pre-eminent for heauty and strength 
— ^at once comprehending within its extensive confines 
a regal palace and a mighty fortress. It came to pass, 
however^ that in those hazardous times of transition^ from 
feudal vassalage and passive compliance with capticious 
prerogative^ to that more generous age in which power 
and ohedience were duly halanced, — an era^ alas! of 
' spoliation and hlood^ — these castles feU ; too feehle to 
enforce any longer the pretensions of the ruler, and too 
impotent to secure the suhmission of the ruled. But 
amidst the wrecks and confusion with which the king- 
dom was overspread, the wisdom of pious ecclesiastics 
and £dthful statesmen, under the solemn sanction of the 
Christian code, was gradually erecting another and a 
more abiding fabric — The British Constitution — 
an impregnaf)le citadel, framed alike for the protection 
of the prince and people; whose foundations are &st as 
the empire itself; whose buttresses are freedom, equity, 
and truth. Glorious sanct^azy of the commonwealth ; 
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triumphal monument of political wisdom; majestic 
trigon^ emblem of perfection, at once a temple, a 
palace, and a fort; — ^may your duration continue until 
the angel swears that time shall he no more ! 



Nearly in the centre of that vast irregular plain which 
constitutes the chief part of Monmouthshire, and which 
is encircled by the two remarkable ridges that extend 
around the confines of the county, this princely ruin 
stands, crowning a gentle eminence with a diadem of 
stately towers. 

I. The approach is made on the border of an an- 
cient grove of oaks and elms, whose knotty limbs and 
imibrageous foliage altogether obscure the ruin ; until 
at length, upon arriving at the gate of the lodge, which 
is opened by the solitary warder, and passing through 
upon the grassy terrace within, once the Eastern 
Court, a magnificent and imposing spectacle bursts 
upon the eye, realizing the image of some brilliant 
scene in fairy land, some enchanter's castle in an eastern 
romance. 

Before us rise three pentagonal towers, sur- 
mounted by battlements, and bearing on their faces the 
deeply-indented scars of war: of these the right exterior 
gently recedes firom the foreground, leaving the inner- 
most to present their martial aspect in the front. These 
are the most perfect parts of the ruin, and seem to have 
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escaped the hands of the spoiler only to hecome victims 
at the altar of time. Already is the sacrifice profusely 
decked with flowers ; lichens and moss^ ferns and wall- 
flowers, as if in mockery, bloom in each decaying 
crevice; whilst, from their devoted heads, long pendant 
garlands of ivy gracefully fall. 

To the left, insulated by a shallow moat, stands the 
gigantic remains of the ancient hexagonal Tower of 
GwENT ; once the frowning citadel, but now an utter 
ruin. Afler the surrender of the fortress to the parlia- 
mentary forces, in defiance of the stipulation, those 
truce-breakers sapped the foundation of this truly mag- 
nificent part of the castle, and, springing a mine, blew 
up the noblest tower in Gwent : let its ruins be for 
ever the monument of their shame. 

We now proceed through the grand Gothic portal, 
between the foremost pentagonal towers into the second 
court of the castle ; and, in passing, remark the light 
and elegant character of its shafts and arches, and the 
grooves, down which, in times of yore, the massive 
portcullises Were wont to Ml in the face of the besieg- 
ing foe. 

n. The Second, or Paved Court, which once 
resounded with a martial clangour to the iron tread of 
men at arms, is now muflled by a gentle carpet of ver- 
dant sod; while many an intrusive sapling of ash has 
grown into a lofty and luxuriant tree, to contrast its 
M 2 
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light and wavy foliage with the dark-tinted parasite 
that clothes the walls around. 

All the buildings to the right of the courts (particu- 
larly that which was once the Closet Tower) suffered 
greatly during the last memorable siege ; and here the 
parliamentary forces effecced a breach, which contributed 
no doubt to hasten the surrender of the castle. 

By proceeding to the extremity of the court on the 
right to a seat beneath the shade of a widely-i^reading 
ash, an effective view is gained of the southern side, 
which is eminently picturesque. Its boundary is there 
hung with the richest tapestry — ^a mantling vestment of 
evergreen, through which appears, in grand proportions, 
the majestic window of the hall of state. 

in. At the extremity of the court, and opposite to 
the portal, is an archway leading to the Kitchen, 
which occupies the area of a pentagonal tower of narrow 
compass, but of great solidity and strength : in an ad- 
joining office is an extensive fire-place, the arch of 
which is thirteen feet in the span, and is formed by two 
massive stones. Beneath the kitchen is a room in per- 
fect preservation, denominated the Wet Larder, which 
may be easily gained by a subterranean passage. . 

IV. Returning to the court, the next object of in- 
terest is the Baronial Hall. This stately apartment 
occupies the interval between the two inner courts. 
The chief indications of its bye-gone grandeur are found 
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in its extensive proportions^ in the window to which 
allusion has already been made^ and in the fire-place 
measuring ten feet wide and eight feet high. The 
stone-sculptured arms of the marquisite of Worcester 
upon the eastern wall, are nearly obliterated: these 
were probably defaced by the rebel-soldiery, to whom 
the castle was suirendered. It once possessed a beau- 
tiful geometrical roof, built with Irish oak, with a 
cupula in the centre, glazed with painted glass, through 
which streamed upon the banquet a flood of light, 
tinctured with prismatic hues. 

The BuTTBRY (thirty-two feet by eighteen) occu- 
pied the building at the lower end of the hall, and a 
Pantry of equal dimensions was thereunto attached. 

V. Passing through the opposite door of the hall, 
we enter upon the site of a range of apartments, which 
were devoted to the use of the principal officers of the 
garrison ; but these were razed by the artillery of the 
besiegers, and their floors confounded with the area of 
the Foimtain Court. Posterior to these apartments was 
the Chapel, a lengthy narrow structure, of which few 
vestiges remain. Amidst the profusion of ivy that con- 
ceals the only wall still erect, two ill-carved stone effigies 
may be distinguished, together with some fragments of 
arches springing from grotesquely-sculptured heads. 

Vr. The Court of the White Horse Foun- 
tain. Not a vestige of the pedestal and statue which 
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gave name to this court is left. It constituted a marble 
fountain^ from whicji a perennial stream of limpid water 
continually flowed in fantastio forms. But these are 
gone ; the stream by which it was fed is dried up ; and 
the artists and their work alike are buried beneath the 
sod: 

Alas! how busy has the hand of desolation been with 
the beautiful edifices that crowd around this court 
The walls of the state apartments are beaten down^ and 
thus permit us to behold^ through the mullioned win- 
dows of the outer side^ the unintercepted light of heaven. 
Ampngst the objects of peculiar interest in this court 
are: — 

1. The Grand Portal and flight of steps leading 
to the state apartments; ascending by which you arrive 
at— 

2. The South-west Tower, in which were con- 
tained the suite of rooms occupied by that ill-fated 
monarch, Charles I., when he became the guest of the 
noble marquis after the battle of Naseby, A, D. 1645. 
His majesty seemed to take much delight in an apart- 
ment indicated by a light and elegant stone window 
which opens upoli a western view, which indeed com- 
prehended every thing necessary to constitute a perfect 
landscape, in lofty hills, verdant vallies, sylvan groves, 
artificial lakes, and silvery streams. 

3. Descending to the court, pur attention is attracted 
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to a series of cellars extending under the whole of the 
edifice. These are not the least remarkahle portions of 
this truly interesting ruin. 

4. The buildings at the north-eastern part of the 
court were utterly destroyed by the cannon of the be-^ 
siegers^ being in a direct line of their principal approach. 
Their foundations and some other remains are still ex- 
istent ; but little is left indicative of their former beauty 
or strength. Here was " the citadel joined to the castle 
by a sumptuous arched bridge," to which of course there 
must have been attached a portal correspondent in size 
and elegance : but these are gone, and now the visitor 
looks over a dismantled wall across a green and stagnant 
moat into the interior of the ruined citadel — the tower 
ofGwent 

5. On the western side of the court there is a small 
tower crowning an archway and portal, in an excellent 
state of preservation. Passing through this, we are 
conducted by a bridge to the Geand Terrace, & 
beautiful platform carpeted with velvet grass, and ex- 
tending two hundred and sixty feet in length, and 
seventy-seven in breadth. This was a spot once crowned 
with arbours and fountains, and overlooking extensive 
fishponds bounded by plantations, through avenues of 
which was caught a picturesque view of the village cmd 
church beyond, which formed the chosen retreat of that 
royal martyr, on whose account all the treasures of na- 
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tuie and art, which congregated here, were ruthlessly 
devastated and despoiled. 

VII. The last object of interest which claims an es- 
pecial visit, is The Toweb of Gwent, to which access 
may be obtained by a rustic bridge across the moat, on 
the exterior of the grand eastern portal. This is un- 
questionably the site oi the first Norman tower that 
frowned upon Twyn-y-Cteos, before that elegant and 
less martial structure was raised, whose ruins now fill us 
with admiration and regret. This was the most strongly 
fortified part of the castle, and resisted the entire force 
of the enemy's battery, suffering no other loss than the 
destruction of the battlements. Its walls were ten feet 
in thickness ; its height permitted of five loAy stories ; 
and its circumference is one hundred and twenty-eight 
feet. By a geometrical staircase, its summit may be 
gained, which commands a bird's-eye view of the rest 
of the ruin, and a most extensive and gratifying pros- 
pect around. All the foreground is occupied by smiling 
cottages and farms, half buried amidst a many-coloured 
foliage; amongst which stands conspicuous the darkling 
yew: — these again are surrounded by fertile meadows 
and waving com fields, or shaded by swelling knolls, 
whose tops, though crowned with lofty forests, are 
nevertheless like the gentle billows of a summer sea in 
comparison with the encircling chain of mountains be- 
yond. In the centre of the scene stands the village of 
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Raglan ; and conspicuous in the distance is Llandenny 
church. 

The following table will assist the visitor to dlscoyer the 
locality of the yarions hills visible from the tower of Gwent : 

Ranging from eoit to south appear, as in the order elet 
down,— 

1. The Kymin, a conical hill inunediately over Mon- 
mouth, crowned with its pavilion. 

2. Troy Park and Craig y Dorth, the site of a battle be- 
twixt Henry IV. and Owen Glendower; and the Trelleg 
range of hills, particularly Beacon Hill, so called from being 
used as sach in the days of Napoleon, when an invasion of 
the French was expected. 

3. Llanishen Hill, with the chorch of St. Dlonysius ; and 
continuous with it the-« 

4. Devandon and " Newchnrch hills, (opposite the ekns.) " 

5. The royal forest of Wentwood and Pen y Cae Mawr. 

6. Kemys Firs^ near to Caerleon, which elevation com* 
mands thirteen counties, viz. : — Monmouth, Gloucester, 
Worcester, Hereford, Salop, Wilts, Somerset, Devon, Bre- 
con, Glamorgan, Caermarthen, Cardigan, and Radnor ; to- 
gether with the Bristol Channel to some distance beyond the 
Ho1ms.si 

In the soutk-weit, — 

7. The heights of Caerleon and Pen Twyn Barlwm. 

SI There is a tower bnilt near this place, called Kemey's Folly, which 
name originated in the following foolidi circumstance : — Its fonnder 
boasting to his father that the tower conld be seen ftt>m " thirteen conn- 
ties/' was answered, "I am sorry, my son, that so great an extent of 
conntry should be witness to thy consummate folly." 
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8. Gaer Vawr, on which is the largest encanapment in the 
connty, and the site of a British town. 

9. Dial Carig. 

10. Craig y Garcyd, two miles north-west of Usk, the 
site of a Roman Camp. 

Weatward are seen, — 

11. Ahersycan, and the hills near Pontypool. 

12. The Blorenge Hill, seventeen hundred and twenty 
feet high. 

13. The aperture allows a glimpse of the Breconshire 
Hills at Crick Howell to Bwlch, within eight miles of the 
capital of the county. 

14. The conical peak of the Sugar Loaf, or Pen y Foeh 
near Abergavenny, which crowns the summits of four hills, 
and rises eighteen hundred and fifty-two feet above the bed 
of the Gavenny, which flows near its base. 

15. The Hatteril Hills, or Black Mountains, crowned with 
Roman encampments ; near which is Oldcastle, once the re- 
sidence of Lord Cobham, burnt for heresy in the times of the 
Lollards. The Monnow springs from these hills. The dark 
vale of Ewias it at its feet, with its desolated ruin,— Lanthony 
Abbey*. 

16. The Skyrrid Vawr, fourteen hundred and ninety- 
eight feet high, seen in a vast fissure, caused no doubt by 
some volcanic convulsion. 

North-wuttoard are seen,— ^ 

17. Compstone Hill and— 

^8. The Craig, at the foot of which lie the picturesque 
remains of Grosmont Castle. 
And lastly, in the north, — 

19. Garway. 

20. Broad Oak, the Skinch, Cwm, and White Hills. 
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Around the citadel was a courts defended by a wall, 
with battlements and bastions ; all of which were en- 
circled by the Moat. Between the tower of Gwent 
and the body of the castle^ close by where the bridge 
stood^ an artificial water-work was fixed in the bed of 
the moatj which cast up a stream as high as the tower. 
The following anecdote firom the '^ Apothegms of the 
earl of Worcester" is apposite to this subject, and will 
be read with amusement: — 

''At the beginning of the Long Parliament there were 
certain rusticks who came unto Raglan Castle, to search for 
arms, my lord being a papist. The marquiss met them at the 
gate, and desired to know whether they came to take away 
his money, seeing they intended to disarm him ? They an- 
swered, no ; but what they did was because he was a recusant. 
He replied, he was a peer and no convict recusant, and there- 
fore the law could not In reason take notice of any such 
thing ; and further some sharp and dubious words coming 
from the marquiss, they were at last willing to take his word. 
But the marquiss, not willing to part with them on such easy 
terms, having before resolved to return them one fright for 
another, thus effected it :— Having carried them up and down 
the castle, he at length, brought them over a high bridge that 
arched over the moat that was between the castle and the 
great tower, wherein the Lord Herbert had lately contrived 
certain water-works, which when the several engines and 
wheels were to be set a-going, much quantity of water 
through the hollow conveyances of aqueducts were to be let 
down from the top of the high tower, which upon the first 
entrance of these wonderful asinegoes, the marquiss had 
N 
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given order that these catarrhacts should begin to fall, which 
made such a fearful and hideous noise by reason of the hoi- 
lowness of the tower and the neighbouring ecchoes of the 
castle, and the waters that were between and round them 
both, that there was such a roaring, as if the mouth of hell 
had been open wide and all the devils had been conjured up, 
that the poor silly men stood so amazed as if they had been 
half dead, and yet they saw nothing : at last, as the plot was 
laid, uji comes a man staring and running, and crying out 
before he came to them, * look to yourselves, my masters, 
for the lions are got loose;' whereupon the searchers gave 
such a loose, that they tumbled so one over the other down 
the stairs, that it was thought one half of them had broken 
their necks, never looking behind them till they were sure 
they were got out of sight of the castle." 



The earliest style perceivable in the ruins of Raglan, 
is not anterior to the reign of Henry V.^ and the latest 
is correspondent with the architecture of the Carolian 
age; while there are many parts of the castle which 
indicsite their erection during the intermediate times. 
However^ (as Mr. Barher rightly states in his graphic 
eulogium upon this castle) ''though a disunion of style 
be visible to the antiquaiy^ no discordance of effect 
arises in any one instance." 

In the thirteenth century the noble family of the 
Clares possessed a castle at Raglan^ consisting probably 
of a Norman circular tower isolated by a moat or dyke, 
and occupying the site of the present tower of Gwent. 
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Richard Strongbow^ the last male of the line^ who 
passed over into Ireland as a soldier of fortune to the 
assistance of Dennot^ king of Leinster^ against his re- 
bellious subjects, gave this barony to Walter Bloet 
(Blewett) in the reign of Henry II., in consideration 
no doubt of some assistance of soldiers, money, and 
arms. 

By the daughter of Walter Bloet marrying Sir James 
Berkeley, the estate passed into that ancient and noble 
family, who nevertheless did not retain it long. 

In the reign of Henry V. it was in the possession of 
Sir William ap Thomas, the son of Thomas ap Gwillim 
ap Jenkin of Llansanfraed,^^ and Maud, the daughter 
of Sir John Morley. William, the eldest son of Sir 
William, was created lord of Raglan, Chepstow, and 
Gower, by Edward IV. who commanded him to assume 
the surname of Herbert, in honour of his ancestor, 
Herbert Fitz Henry, chamberlain to Henry I. To 

this nobleman was entrusted the care of the earl of 

• ■ 

23 His wife, Gladys, was daughter to Sir David Gam, and 
widow of Sir Roger Vaughan, who died at Aginconrt by the 
side of Henry V. Several cenotaphs and monuments of this/ 
distinguished family are to he found in Abergavenny church,! 
particularly one of Sir Richard Herbert, of Coldbrook House, 
at the foot of the Little Skyrrid, who was renowned as an in-| 
trepid soldier, and beheaded with his brother, Sir William 
Herbert, at Banbury. 
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Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., whose prison was 
Raglan Castle for a considerahle period. In the year 
1469, Lord Herhert was created earl of Pemhroke, 
which title was the price of his attachment to the blood- 
stained rose of York. He accordingly raised a corps 
of Welshmen, and marched against the Lancasterians, 
mider the earl of Warwick ; but being taken prisoner 
in the battle of Dane's Moor, was beheaded at Banbury, 
July 27, 1469. William, his eldest son, inherited his 
title and estates; but dying in 1491 without male issue, 
the castle of Raglan, together with other estates, de- 
volved with the hand of Elizabeth, his daughter, to Sir 
Charles Somerset, the ancestor of the present duke of 
Beaufort. Sir Charles Somerset, son of Henry Beaufort, 
duke of Somerset, who suffered decapitation in 1463 for 
his adherence to the house of Lancaster, was chamberlain 
to H enry VH. and his successor, Henry VHI. He was 
created earl of Worcester, Feb. 2, 1514, and, in right 
of his wife. Lord Herbert of Raglan, Chepstow, and 
Gower; and, dying at an advanced age in the year 1526, 
was buried in the royal chapel of Windsor. 

Henry Somerset, second earl of Worcester, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthony Brown; and dying 
A. D. 1549, was buried in Chepstow church. 

William Somerset, third earl of Worcester, knight of 
the Garter, married Christiana, daughter of Edward 
Lord North; and dying a. d. 1589, was buried at 
Raglan. 
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Edward^ fourth earl of Worcester, knight of the 
Garter, married Elizabeth, daughter of Francis Hast- 
ings, earl of Huntingdon. He enjoyed, in a most 
distinguished degree, the favour of his royal mistress. 
Queen Elizabeth, and her successor, James I. Sand- 
ford describes him as " a great favourer of learning and 
good literature." He died in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age, at Worcester House, in the Strand, and was 
buried in Raglan Castle, March 30, 1628. Two head- 
less and mutilated parts of alabaster statues of this 
nobleman and his lady, which are, alas ! kicked about 
by every chance visitor of the church, alone remain of 
the magnificent tomb erected to their memory. It is 
to be hoped, for the honour of this stately house, that 
the present duke of Beaufort, with pious haste, will re- 
edify these ruined monuments of his forefathers, which 
were no doubt sacrilegiously destroyed by the republican 
rebels. 

Henry Somerset, his son, the fifth earl, acceded to 
the title in 1628; and in 1642, he was created marquis 
of Worcester. He married Anne, daughter and sole 
heiress of John, Lord Russel, son and heir apparent to 
the earl of Bedford. 

In the same year in which he was created marquis, 

he raised and supported an army of fifteen hundred 

foot, and nearly five hundred cavalry, which were placed 

under the command of his son. Lord Herbert. As the 

N 2 
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civil commotions increased^ he fortified his castle at 
Raglau^ aud entertained King Charles I. with mi- 
homided magnificence. Indeed^ such was the milimited 
sacrifice he made to the royal cause, that his majesty 
at one time hecame apprehensive that the stores of the 
garrison would be consumed by his suite, and ofiered 
him power to exact from the suirounding country such 
provisions as were necessary for the replenishment of 
the supplies. With great magnanimity he replied, " I 
humbly thank your majesty, but my castle would not 
long stand if it leaned upon the country : I had ratlier 
be brought to a morsel of bread my^lf, than that any 
morsels should be wrung fiK)m the poor to entertain 
your majesty." On another occa<don, after the marquis 
had lent the monarch a considerable sum of money, an 
opportunity was given of displaying the gi'ace and free- 
dom of his attachment to the royal cause. "When the 
king had made his repair to Raglan Castle, a seat of the 
marquiss of Worcester, between Monmouth and Aber- 
gavenny, after the battell of Naseby, taking occasion to 
thank the marquiss for the monies lent to his majesty, 
the marquiss returned his majesty this answer : — ' Sire, 
I had your word for the money, but I never thought T 
should be so soon repayed; for now you have given me 
thanks, I have all I looked for.' " — Apothegms of the 
earl of Worcester, 
The fate of the little army which the marquis raised 
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at his own expense^ to assist the unfortunate prince^ 
may not be uninteresting in this place. 

The command of the foot soldiery was given to 
Major General Lawley, and the cavalry to Lord John 
Somerset, the brother of Lord Herbert; in whom, as 
we have before stated, the chief authority was vested. 
On the first intelligence of Monmouth having fallen 
away to the parliament. Lord Herbert, with a consider- 
able body of troops, joined some volunteers from God- 
rich, and lodged them undiscovered behind a rising 
ground near the town; while a party of forty volunteers, 
headed by Lord Herbert, proceeded to reconnoitre. 
They surmounted an earthen redoubt which was raised 
by the rebels, passed the ditch, and put the guard to 
the sword. After a short interval, they succeeded in 
breaking the port chain, and forced an entry for the 
cavalry; who, having joined their brave companions, 
entered the town at a full gallop, surrounded the main 
guard of the rebels and made them prisoners. '' The 
result, of this brilliant enterprise was, the capture of 
Col. Broughton, four captains, four lieutenants and en- 
signs, the republican committee, all the private soldiers, 
and a considerable quantity of ammunition and arms." 

But the second adventure was as disastrous as the 
former was successful. As the army was on its march 
to Gloucester to assist in the siege of that city, its pro- 
gress was impeded by a rabble of the disaffected party. 
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assembled atColeford to obstruct their passage through 
the forest of Dean. In the encounter which ensued^ 
Col. Lawley was killed by a stone. 

Arriving within a short distance of the city, they 
threw up their defences and fixed their quarters in a 
vinejrard near the banks of the Severn. Sir William 
Waller, who was then on the borders of Worcestershire 
with a parliamentarian regiment of horse, gained the 
Severn by forced marches, passed his men over in flat- 
bottomed boats, and suddenly appeared before the as- 
tonished Welshmen. Lord Herbert was then at Oxford 
waiting on the king. Lord John Somerset was abroad 
with two or three troops, and no experienced commander 
was present to direct the defence of the royalists ; their 
consternation became complete ; and without regarding 
their secure position, the avenues of which were narrow 
and well protected with cannon, or reflecting that their 
works could not be stormed by dragoons, and that their 
numbers were equal to their assailants, they pusiHani- 
mously surrendered to the foe, upon the single grant of 
quarter. "Thus," narrates a noble author, "was the 
, end of that unfortunate army, (the raising of which was 
considered such an effort on the part of the marquis, 
that scarcely any other nobleman in the realm could 
i have accomplished it) which grew up and perished so 
^soon, that the loss of it was scarce apprehended at Ox- 
ford, because the strength, or rather the number, was 
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not understocNl. But if the money which was laid out 
in raisings arming, and pa3dng that hody of men, which 
never advanced the king's service in the least degree, 
had been brought into the king's receipt at Oxford, to 
have been employed on the most advantage, I am per- 
suaded the war might have been ended the next sum- 
mer: for I have heard the Lord Herbert say, 'that 
those preparations, and the other, which by that defeat 
was rendered useless, cost above threescore thousand 
pounds, the greatest part of which was advanced by his 
fether/ " 

The last visit made to the castle by the ill-fiited 
monarch, was in July, 1645, immediately after the 
battle of Naseby. Oppressed with losses and cares, the 
crowned head sought a momentary rest in the then 
peaceful retreat of Raglan ; a refuge which was soon to 
be torn from him by the iron hand of war. On the 
fifteenth of September, his majesty took his last leave 
of the castle, observing on his departure, that he went 
''to ease his lordship of a great burden." Distracted 
with a thousand griefs, the royal victim and a few trusty 
and disconsolate servants wandered about the country, 
acceptuig an uncertain protection from every one who 
had fortune and inclination to administer to his dis- 
tress; and many ''cruel days,** to use his majesty's 
own words, in weary marchings without food, narrow 
escapes, and precipitate retreats, were passed before he 
bade his last farewell to the land of Gwent. 
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Soon after this^ in the following spring, the devoted 
castle was invested by Sir Trevor Williams,23 at which 

23 Sir Trevor Williams was not very hearty in his opposi- 
tion to the king, having in it only a sincere desire of reform- 
ing abuses, and not of overturning the state : he moreover 
had many misgivings respecting the ultimate aim of Oliver 
Cromwell, who, hy the bye, was equally jealous of Sir Trevor, 
as will be seen by the subjoined portion of a letter of Oliver, 
directed to Major Saunders, and dated June 17, 1648. * * • 
*'We have plain discoveries that Sir Trevor Williams, of 
Llangibbie, about two miles from Uske, in the county of 
Monmouth, was very deep in the plott of betrayinge Chep- 
stow Castle, soe that we are out of doubt of his guiltinesse 
thereof. I do hereby authorize you to sieze him, as also the 
hie sheriffe of Munmouth, M. Morgan, who was in the same 
place. But because Sir Trevor Williams is the more dan- 
gerous man by farr, I would have you to sieze him first, and 
the other will easilie be had. To the end you may not be 
frustrated, and that you be not deceaved, I thinke fitt to give 
you some caracters of the man, and some intimations how 
things stand. Hee is a man (as I am informed) full of crafte 
and snbtiltye, very bould and resolute, hath a house — Lange- 
bie — well stored with arms and very stronge, his neighbours 
about him very malignant, and much for him, whoe are apt 
to rescue him, if apprehended, much more to discover any- 
thinge which may prevent itt. Hee is full of jelotie, partly 
out of guilt, but much more because hee doubts some that 
were in the businesse have discovered him, the which indeed 
they have; & also because hee knows that kis servant is brought 
hither, and a minister to be examined here, whoe are able to 
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time commenced its most memorable siege. Colonel 
Morgan soon after advanced from Worcester at the 
head of a formidable force^ and sitting down before 
Raglan^ June 3^ 1646^ summoned the garrison to sur- 
render. On the 28th, he addressed a letter to the mar- 
quis, wherein he required him forthwith to deliver to 
him, to the use of both houses of parliament, the castle 
of Raglan, with all stores, ordnance, &c. ; adding, '* for 
I must acquaint y^ lordship, that his excellency. Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, having tloyt finished his work over y« 
kingdom except this castle, has been pleased to spare 
his forces for this work, which are now on their march 
hither with all material necessary for it If yom* lord- 
ship will deny to submit to this summons, and that 
more blood must be spilt, your lordship may be con- 
fident that you shall receive no favour from both houses 
of parhament ; so, expecting your answer this night by 
nine of the clock, I rest y"^ loTdshiJ)'s servant, Thos. 
Morgan." With this was hkewise sent what purported 
to be a true copy of the king's letter to certain governors 
of other castles and garrisons, in which he stated the 

discover the whole plott. Iff you should march directly into 
that countye and neere him, itts odds hee either fortifyes his 
house, or gives yoii the slip ; soe alsoe if you should go to 
his house and not find him there ; or if you attempt to take. 
him and miss to effecte itt, or iff you make any known en- 
quirye after him, itt will be discovered." • * * 
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hopelessness of their lesistauce. Worcester's reply is 
worthy a record in this place. 

"Sir, I have received this day two advertisements 
from you: the first I did read, containing, as you would 
have me helieve, a true copy of his majesty's wanant 
to several garrisons upon honourable terms to quit, &c. 
But truly, sir, it is not in the power of man to make 
me think so unworthily of his majesty, that to one, in 
the opinion of the worlde, that hath given himself and 
family soe great a remonstrance and testimony of his 
and their fiuth and fidelitie towards him, that he would 
not please so much as to name his name, or Ragland : 
I entreat you give me leave to suspend my beliefe. 
And for your second summons, it makes it too evident, 
that it is desired that I should dye under a hedge like 
a beggar, having no house left to put my head into, 
nor means left to find me bread. Wherefore, to give 
you answer, I make choice (if it soe please God) rather 
to dye nobly, than to live with infamy : which answer, 
if it be not pleasing to you, I shall not think you wor- 
thy to be styled by me, your loving firiend, 

" From my house of Eaglan, " H. Worcester.** 
''June 28, 1646." 

To a third summons, couched in conciliatory lan- 
guage, the marquis sent a spirited reply, of which the 
following is part: — ^" And for Sir Thomas Fairfax, if he 
were here with all his army, he should receive no other 
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• « 

from me than you have had. I hope I serve (though 
not so well as I. should) a Master that is of more might 
than all the armies in the world : and to his holy will ^ 
and pleasure I suhmit myself — ^and yourself, to do what 
you think fitting : and so rest your friend and servant." 
While this correspondence was being carried on, the 
foe were vigorously pressing their siege, carrying their 
works and approaches nearer and nearer, and confining 
the castle within a line which was narrowing every day. 
At length General Fair&x arrived firom Bath to under- 
take the siege in person, bringing with him " such a 
strength," to use his own words, " as he made no doubt, 
but, with the same good hand of Providence that had 
hitherto blessed him, in a short time would reduce the 
garrison of Ragland to the obedience of the parliament." 
His first summons is dated ''From the Leaguer before 
Ri^land, August 7th, 1646;" which brought a tempe- 
rate reply from the aged marquis, soliciting the con- 
ditians Sir Thomas would grant in case of surrender. 
These were exceedingly favourable, comprehending — 
''quiet and security to his lordship and family;" Fair- 
fax's protection against the factious committee of seques- 
tration, then sitting at Chepstow ; " liberty to send to 
parliament;" and "the preservation of the castle from 
spoil" To this Worcester replied, soliciting time to 
obtain the garrison's consent. " One thing, and that 
of moment, I desire to be satisfied in ; whether, if any 
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conclusions should be made, that afterward I should be 
left to the mercy of parliament for alteration at their will 
and pleasure: and if so be I shall endeavour in vain to 
study more about it; for example, in my lord of 
Shrewsbury's case, and divers others, how conditions 
have been broken, doth a little affiight me. I know by 
your will and consent it should never be ; but soldiers 
are unruly, and the parliament unquestionable, and 
therefore, I beseech you, pardon my just cause of fear." 

August 14, Sir Thomas Fairfax ordered a new ap- 
proach, which the engineer, a Captain Hooper, pro- 
ceeded in forthwith, throwing up a covered way of '^ an 
hundred jax6a in circuit, making exact running trenches 
(as secure as if they were works against a storm) com- 
ing within sixty yards of their works. In these latter 
^ four mortar pieces had been planted in one place, and 
two in another, carrying grenado shells of twelve-inch 
diameter." 

The case becoming desperate, and the garrison, which 
first consisted of eight hundred men being now reduced 
io less than half tiiat number, the final treaty was ap- 
pointed at Mr. Oates' house, (about a mile and a half 
from Raglan) at two o'clock, August 15; the general's 
commissioners being Col. Birch, Quartermi*. Herbert, 
Gen. Grasvenor, Lieut-Colonel Ashfield, and Major 
Tuliday. 

On Monday, August 17th, the treaty was concluded 
and signed. 
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The first article surrendered the garrison^ ammom- 
tion^ and arms of Raglan^ to the general^ on the 19th 
day of August, at ten o'clock forenoon. 

Article second stipulated that all the officers, soldiers, 
and gentlemen of the garrison should march out, with 
horses and arms, colours fl3ring, drums beating, trumpets 
sounding, matches lighted at both ends^ bullets in their 
mouth, and every soldier with twelve charges of powder, 
&c. to any place within ten miles of the castle, there to 
deliver up their arms to the general, and the soldiers be 
disbanded. 

Article third engaged the general's protection to all 
the gentlemen who sought refuge within the castle, for 
their return home. 

Article fourth was an enlargement of the third article, 
allowing three months' protection to certain other gen- 
tlemen, until they had made their peace with parliament, 
or had departed the realm. 

Article fifth ensured the protection and care of the 
sick and wounded. 

Article sixth was an indemnity for all words and acts 
of the garrison during the siege and defence of the 
castle. 

On Wednesday, August 19th, the castle was sur- 
rendered. The garrison marched out at the sound of 
music, but with heaviness at their heart, comprising — 
The Marquts of Worcester, a veteran in years of 
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sorrow, tottering upon the brink of the grave; Lord 
Charles, the marquis's sixth son, who died a canon at 
Caipbray ; the countess of Glamorgan, the lady of Lord 
Herbert, who, for secret service, had been lately created 
earl of Glamorgan by the king ; Sir Philip and Lady 
Jones, of Tre-Owen ; Dr. Bailey, the earl's chaplain ; 
Commissary Gwillim, four colonels, eighty-two captains, 
sixteen lieutenants, six comets, four ensigns, four quar- 
termasters, and fifty-two esquires and gentlemen. 

Fairfax entered the castle, took a cursory survey, had 
a conference with the marquis, and was afterwards en- 
tertained by the committee at Chepstow. The marquis, 
on his arrival at London, was committed to the custody 
of the black rod, notwithstanding the terms of his capi- 
tulation; which indignity, together with the collapse of 
feeling subsequent upon the excitement of his latest 
days, contributed to terminate his life, December, 1646, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age. Noble old man! he 
contributed, by his example of devoted fidelity to his 
king, to adorn that distinguished order to which he 
belonged ; and had but a few more such as he, proved 
their attachment to the monarch's cause in as unlimited 
a manner, then would not the republican have triumphed. 
The following anecdotes are too characteristic to be 
passed over in silence. During the siege, a musquet 
ball glanced upon a pillar in the drawing room of the 
castle, where the marquis was entertaining a party of 
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the besieged; it chanced to hit his lordship's head^ and 
fell flattened upon the floor. He calmly said, " I was 
flattered to possess a good head piece in my younger 
days^ but I am certain that now, in my old age, I have 
one musquet- proof." — Lloyd's Memoirs of Kohle 
Personages, 

''After much conference betwixt the marquess and 
Gen. Fairfax, wherein many things were requested of 
the general by the marquess, and being as he thought 
himself happy in the attainment, his lordship was 
pleased to make a merry petition to the general as he 
was taking leave, viz. in behalf of a couple of pigeons, 
which were wont to come to his hand and feed out of it 
constantly; in whose behalf he desired the general that 
he would be pleased to give him protection of them, 
fearing the httle ' command he should have over the 
soldiers in that behalf. To this the general replied, 'I 
am glad to see your lordship so merry.* * Oh,' said the 
marquess, 'you have given me no other cause; and 
hasty as you are, you shall not goe until I have told 
you a story : — ^There were two men going up Holbom 
to be hanged; one of them, being very merrie and 
jocund, gave great oflence to the other, who was sad 
and dejected ; insomuch as that the downcast man said 
to the other, " I wonder, brother, you can be so frolic, 
considering the business we are going about." "Tush," 
answered the other, "thou art a fool, thou wentest a 
2 ^^ 
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thieving and never thought what would hecome of thee^ 
wherefore heing on a sudden surprised^ thou Mest into 
such a shaking fit^ that I am ashamed to see thee in 
that condition; whereas I was resolved to be hanged 
before ever I fell to stealings which is the reason^ no- 
thing happening strange or unexpected, that I go so 
composed to my death." — So, said the marquess, I re- 
solved to undergo whatever, even the worst of evils, you 
may lay upon me, before ever I took up arms for my 
sovereign ; and therefore wonder not I am so meny.' " 
— Apothegms of the earl of Worcester. 

** Whilst he (the marquis) was under the custody of 
the black rod, he said to a friend of his one day, 'Lord 
bless us, what a fearful thing was this black rod when 
I heard of it first ! — it did so run in my mind, that it 
made an infliction out of mine own imaginations : but 
when I spoke with the man, I found him a very civil 
gentleman ; but / saw no black rod, — So, if we would 
not let these troubles and apprehensions of ours be 
made worse by our own fears, no rods would be black.* ** 
— Apothegms, 

" When it was told his lordship, not long before he 
died, that leave was obtained of the parliament that he 
might be buried in Windsor Castle, within the great 
chapel, and wherein divers of his ancestors lie buried; 
with some sprighdienesse he spake aloud, ' God bless 
us all, why then I shall take a better castle when I am 
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dead, than they took from pie whilst I was alive.* " — 
Apothegms. Requiescat in pace. 

Edward, sixth earl and second marquis of Worcester, 
was bom in Raglan Castle. After joining the king in 
Oxford, in the month of January, 1644, being himself 
of the church of Rome, he had the honour to receive 
his first commission to treat with the Irish Roman 
cathohcs; while, at the same time, he was commended 
to the king by the earl of Ormond as one of undoubted 
lo3ralty. 

"The deranged state of his majesty's aflSdrs, which 
were now growing desperate from the continued advan- 
tages of the Irish rebels, and his still more violent and 
fanatic subjects at home, rendered it necessary that 
some sacrifices should be made to conciliate the Irish 
Roman catholics, as he woidd thus procure a powerful 
and ej£cient force against the covenanters. In proof 
of his anxiety on this subject, there were no less than 
eight letters written by the king himself, beside those 
of his secretary, pressing for a speedy adjustment of the 
dififerences that had so long agitated the sister king- 
dom." The kings commission, dated January 6th, 
furnished the marquis with full power to levy any 
number of men in Ireland or elsewhere, to appoint 
governors of forts, to receive the king's rents, &c. &c. 
Shortly after the Lord Herbert was privately cheated 
earl of Glamorgan \ and on the twelfth of March he 
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received a second commission, which we subjoin from 
Rushworth's Collections. 

^'Charles R. 
" Chaeles, by the grace of God, of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., to 
our trusty and well-beloved Edward, earl of Gla- 
morgan, greeting. 

" We, reposing great and especial trust and confi- 
dence in your approved wisdom and fidelity, do by 
these presents, as firmly as under our great seal, to all 
intents and purposes, authorise and give you power to 
treat and conclude with the confederate Roman catholics 
in our kingdom of Ireland, if upon necessity any to be 
condescended unto, wherein oiv lieutenant (the earl of 
Ormond) cannot so well be seen in, as also not fit for us 
at present publicly to own. Therefore we charge you to 
proceed according to this our warrant with all possible 
secrecy : and for whatsoever you shall engage yourself, 
upon such valuable considerations as you in your judge- 
ment shall deem fit, we promise, upon the word of a 
king and a Christian, to ratify and perform, the same 
that shall be granted to you under your hand and seal; 
and the said confederate catholics having by their sup- 
plies testified their zeal to our service ; and this shall 
be in each particular to you a sufficient warrant. 

''Given at our court at Oxford, under our signet and 
royal signature, the 12th day of March, in the twentyeth 
yeare of our reign, 1645." 
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The earl's negotiations commenced prosperously, and 
considerable hopes were entertained of his bringmg the 
rebels to terms ; but the following untoward occurrence 
defeated all his schemes. An effort having been made 
by the Irish to surprise Kilkenny, October, 1645, under 
the command of the titular archbishop of Tuam, the 
rebels were worsted, and the assumed archbishop slain. 
In his baggage was found a copy of the treaty which 
had been negociated betwixt the earl, the pope's nuncio, 
and the confederate Irish. Of this discovery parliament 
was immediately informed, which tended to aggravate 
the fanatical party so much, that it was considered 
necessary by Lord Ormond to declare to parliament 
the disavowal of the measure on the part of the king. 
For this purpose, on the meeting of the council on the 
26th, Lord Digby accused the earl of Glamorgan of 
high treason, and moved that he be committed to the 
castle. The next day he was examined by a committee 
of the council, when he exonerated his majesty, and 
took the whole responsibility upon himself. This was 
an act of self-devotion and loyalty almost unparalleled 
in history; for with the evidences of his majesty's com- 
plete concurrence and participation then in his posses- 
sion, he might have saciificed the interests of the king 
at once, and cut short the struggle which brought the 
ill-fated monarch to the block. On the news of the 
earl's imprisonment, the Irish became exasperated, and 
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resorted to further violence, which was, however, re- 
strained hy secret assurances hy Onnond, that Glamor- 
gan was imprisoned only to preserve appearances with 
the refiractory house of parliament. On heing admitted 
to hail, he proceeded to Kilkenny, in order to hasten 
the embarkation of three thousand men which had been 
raised for the relief of Chester; but after repeated 
delays, caused by want of unanimity in the councils, 
intelligence of the fall of that city arrived; and the 
marquis, finding his further stay in Ireland too hazard- 
ous and useless, resolved to proceed to France, where 
he was soon after joined by the exiled queen. 

In 1654, the earl was attached to the suite of 
Charles 11,, who then resided at the court of France ; 
and the following year he was despatched secretly to 
England, for the purpose of obtaining private intelli- 
gence and supplies of money. He was, however, dis- 
covered and committed close prisoner to the tower, 
where he remained in captivity several years. 

On the king's happy restoration, the marquis of 
Worcester was one of the foremost in the general con- 
gratulation : but gratitude formed no part of the mon- 
arch's character; and one of the earliest acts of hjp 
reign was, '^an invidious attempt to set aside the just 
claims of his earliest and most faithful servant and 
Mend." '* In 1660, the house of lords appointed a 
committee to consider the validity of a patent granted 
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to the marquis of Worcester, in prejudice of the peers; 
upon the first intimation of which, his lordship sent a 
messenger to the committee then sitting, stating his 
willingness to surrender it; and it was shortly after- 
wards presented to the house hy his son. Lord Herhert." 

"In 1663, appeared the first edition of the nohle 
autiior's 'Century of Inventions;' and on the third 
of the same year, a hill was hrought in for granting to 
him and his heirs the whole of the profits asising from 
the use of an engine in the last article of the Century." 
This work contained the germ of the present steam 
engine, an instrument which, together with the press,^ 
has done more to change the social aspect of the world 
than any ottier agent in the hands of man. D. Des- 
aguliers says that Savary, the reputed inventor of the 
steam engine, ohtained his notions firom the work just 
mentioned ; and in order to conceal the original, pur- 
chased all the marquis's hooks he could ohtain, which 
he humt. On this account the work is very scarce. 
The marquis likewise puhlished, in a small quarto 
volume of two and twenty pages, "An exact and true 
Definition of the most stupendous Water-commanding 
Engine, invented hy the Right Hon. Edward Somerset, 
lord marquis of Worcester, and hy his lordship himself 
presented to his most excellent majesty Charles II. our 
most gracious sovereign." 

His lordship survived the publication of this work 
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but two years^ dying in retirement near London^ upon 
the third of Aprils 1667. His remains were con- 
veyed with funeral solemnity to the cemetry of the 
Beaufort family in Raglan church, where he was in- 
terred, on Friday, 19th April, near the body of his 
grandfather, Edward, fourth earl of Worcester. The 
coffin was placed in an arched stone vault, with the 
following inscription on a brass plate: — 

Deposititm lUustrissimi Principis Edward! 
Mardonis et Comitis W]gorniae, Comitis de Glamorgan, 
Baronis Herbert de Raglan, Cbepstowe et Gower, 
Nee non serenissimo nuper Domino Regi Carole prime, 
Southwalliae locum tenentis. qui obiit apud Londin. 
Tertlo die Aprilis, An. Dom. MDCLXVII. 

The following fac-simile was furnished me by Capt. 
Fleming, B.. N., of Coed Ithol; and the preceding par- 
ticulars of the last earl's life are principally taken from 
a memoir prefixed to a recent reprint of the Century of 
Inventions, by Professor C. F. Partington, of London. 




The lady of the second marquis of Worcester was 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Lord Dormer; she 
died two years before the marquis, and was buried in 
Raglan church. 
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Heniy Somerset, son and heir of the ahove, hecame 
third marquis 1667, and was created first duke of 
Beaufort by Charles II. a. d. 1682. His lady was 
Mary, widow of Lord Beauchamp, daughter of Arthur 
Lord Capel and mother of the Duke of Somerset. 

Charles, fourth marquis of Worcester, married Re- 
becca, daughter of Sir Jos. Child, of Wanstead, Essex, 
but died before his father. 

Henry succeeded his &ther as fifth marquis of Wor- 
cester; and at the death of his grandfather, became 
second duke of Beaufort. He married three times: 
* his first wife was Lady Mary Sackville ; second. Lady 
Rachael Noel ; and third. Lady Mary Osborne, daughter 
of the duke of Leeds. 

Henry, eldest son of the last duke, became third 
duke of Beaufort. He married Frances Scudamore, 
but died without issue. 

The dukedom fell to his brother, Charles Noel, who 
married EHzabeth Berkeley, daughter of the Viscountess 
Dowager Hereford. His grace died October 28th, 
1756, and was succeeded by his son. 

Henry, fifth duke of Beaufort, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Admiral Boscawen, April 2nd, 1766, and 
was succeeded by his son. 

Heniy Charles, sixth duke of Beaufort, was bom 
December 24th, 1 766; married Lady Charlotte Levison 
Gower Gore, sister of the marquis of Stafford ; and died 
p 
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in November, 1836 : and Henry, his son, is the pre- 
sent possessor of the ducal coronet. 



POSTSCRIPT TO THE HISTORY OF RAGLAN CASTLE. 

1. At the dismantling of the castle, a valuable 
library was destroyed by the psalm-singing soldieiy of 
the repubhcan army, which contained the archives of 
the territory of Gwent, and a most rare and interest- 
ing work by Geraint Bardd Glas y Cadair, an illus- 
trious Welshman, who flourished about the close of 
the ninth century. He was the first who composed a 
Welsh grammar, a work that was revised by Einion 
and Edeym, which form and arrangement is now ex- 
tant; but the original book, in the handwriting of 
Geraint, was in liie castle at its capitulation. 

2. The domains and outworks of the castle were 
exceedingly extensive; and the traces of bastions, horn- 
works, terraces, trenches, and ramparts, are still visible. 
The meadows around Llandenny were appropriated to 
the dairy; an extensive park stretched beside the castle, 
and a red-deer park beyond Llandeilo-Cresseney. All 
the timber of these ancient parks* was cut down and 
sold by the committee of sequestration; much of which 
was purchased to rebuild some houses on old Bristol 
Bridge, which had just before been burnt. The lead 
of the castle was sold for £6000. 
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3. Nicholson remarks, " The loss of this fiunily 
in the house and woods, has been modestly computed 
at dE 100,000, besides at least as great a sum lent to his 
majesty, and the maintaining the garrison of Raglan, 
and the raising and maintaining at his own expense 
two several armies which were commanded by his son 
Edward, earl of Glamorgan: and the sequestration 
from 1646, and afterwards the sale of that whole estate 
by the rump parliament, which amounted, as appears 
by that years audit, to dE20,000 per annum, and was 
not restored till the restoration of King Charles II. 
in 1660, when Edward, marquis of Worcester, had the 
possession delivered him of that part of the estate which 
he had not sold during that necessitous time." 

4. Raglan Church, an ancient Gothic structure 
of no considerable pretensions, coriisists of a nave, 
side aisles, chancel, and square embattled tower. The 
chapel of the Beaufort fainily, once a sacred enclosure, 
is now open to the profane footsteps of all who care not 
to reverence the dust of the brave ; and the mutilated 
fragments of their once stately tombs are really objects 
of painful interest and regret. Some few irons, m which 
were fixed the baniiers of the deceased earls, a rusty 
coronet, and a portcullis, are all that belong of the 
other decorations of this sepulchral recess. 



XV.— APPENDIX, 



CONTAIMIMO 

SHORT SKETCHES OP CERTAIN TOWNS OF NOTE IN THE 
VICINITY OP TINTERNE. 



I. Monmouth, the Busstium of the Romans, is 
delightfully situated in a valley encompassed hy lofty 
hills, and at the junction of the rivers Monnow and 
Wye. It is governed by a mayor, four aldermen, and 
a council of eleven ; and sends one member to parlia- 
ment in conjunction with Newport and Usk. There is 
but one parish church in Monmouth, St. Mary's, a 
spacious modem erection, with no pretension to archi- 
tectural beauty, or conformity of taste with the lofty 
tower and elegant spire attached to it, which once be- 
longed to the ancient church of the priory of Benedic- 
tine monks. The priory house adjoins; and some 
beautiful vestiges remain in a Gothic window lately 
disclosed by the new market road. St. Thomas's 
Chapel is an ancient Saxon structure in the suburbs, 
supposed to have been built before the invasion of 
William, duke of Normandy. This is one of the most 
interesting objects in the town, and evinces admirable 
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taste on the part of the late Mr. Wyatt, steward of the 
duke of Beaufort, who found it mutilated and cast aside, 
but restored it with a strict attention to its original style, 
and again devoted it to the worship of God. The 
Castle is in a state of complete dilapidation, and 
forms, on one side, the support of a series of slaughter 
houses and styes. But that part which is attached to 
the residence of Thomas Adams Williams, Esq., seems 
to have received that gentleman's especial care. The 
castle was built at various times ; the original structure 
was antecedent to the conquest, for it is mentioned in 
Doomsday Book as given in custody to William Fitz 
Baderon, whose descendants retained it until Ion of 
Monmouth resigned the fortress and its demesnes to 
the crown. In succeeding times it became part of the 
duchy of Lancaster. Two gates of the town remain : 
that over Monnow Bridge, called Welsh Gate, is an 
interesting monument of antiquity; the other, English 
Gate^ on the road to Ross, is much dilapidated, and 
will shortiy no doubt be razed to the ground. 

The modem improvements of the town consist in a 
spacious hall and market place, in Agincourt Square, 
which however are disfigured by an uncouth statue of 
Henry V., who was bom in the adjoining castle. The 
new market is a most commodious edifice. 

The objects of interest in the vicinity comprise, — 
1 . The Kymin Mount, which is gained by a gentle 
p 2 
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and pleasing walk. From its crowning pavilion is 
spread a prospect comprehending a territory of three 
hundred miles, and consisting of vast meadows of the 
Monnow, Trothy, and the Wye; the town of Mon- 
mouth, and the converging hills of the northern and 
southern range. Vtot druidical stones crown the sum- 
mit of the hill. 

2. Troy House, by the river Trothy, a seat of the 
duke of Beaufort, Consisting of amodem building grafted 
upon an ancient Gothic edifice, of which few vestiges 
remain. Two magnificent oak mantel pieces were re- 
moved hither from Raglan, with portions of an oak 
ceiling. One of the mantel pieces is curiously carved 
with scriptural figures and scenes. The portraits of 
several baions, earls, maxquises, and dukes, of the lordly 
race of Somerset; amongst which are distinguished the 
juvenile figure of Lord Herbert, of Cherbuiy, and the 
aged marquis of Worcester, habited in a Roman toga, 
decorate the spacious saloons of Troy House. 

3. BucESTONE, a druidical logan rock, in the parish 
of Stanton, about two miles or a little more from the 
town. In the road to this interesting piece of antiquity, 
several vast roughly-hewn square blocks of stones are 
seen, which are attributable to the same extraordinary 
order. A modem writer has laboured very ingeniously 
to attribute these curious relics to natural causes, but 
obviously without success. 
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4. Stmond's Gate, a scene of great grandeur and 
beauty upon the Wye. 

5. Tre-Owen, the .ruined mansion^ of a branch of 
the Herbert family, the Jones's, near to Michael Troy, 
and between Raglan and Monmouth. 

6. Perthir, an ancient mansion and chapel of the 
Lorimers, about two miles and a half distant. 



II. Abergavennt, the Gobaknium of Antoninus, 
stands at the extremity of an abrupt mountain pass, at the 
commencement of that garden of Monmouthshire, the 
vale of Usk. The Blorenge, Skyrrid, and Sugar Loaf, 
tower aloft on either side; while the noisy Gavenny 
murmurs at their base, and mingles its waters with the 
kindred streams of the Usk. The ruins of the Castle 
are extensive, and are situated upon a picturesque emi- 
nence above the town. It was built by Hamelin, son 
of Dm de Baladun, who subdued Over-Gwent. The 
Church was once the chapel of an alien Benedictine 
priory: it is an elegaat but sadly mutilated structure, 
and contains some remarkable tombs. 

1. In the vicinity of the town is Werndee, a once 
magnificent mansion, which formed the nursery of the 
noble femily of the Herberts. 

2. Llanthony Abbet is situated in the gloomy 
recesses of the vale of Ewias, (about ten or eleven miles 
distant.) "Venerable and grand, but wholly devoid of 
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ornament, it partakes of the character of the surround- 
ing scenery : — ^not a mngle tendril of ivy decorates the 
massive walls of the structure, and hut a sprinkling of 
shruhs and light foliage frmge her high parapets, or 
shade the hroken fragments heneatih." 

3. Old Castle, the seat of Lord Cohham, burnt 
for heresy in the times of the Lollards. 



III. UsK, the ancient Burrium, is a ruinous 
palace on the banks of the river of that name. Its 
Castle presents but an insignificant ruin, which is, 
however, picturesquely situated on the brow of a hill 
adjacent to the town. It owes its erection to the Clares. 
The Church, an Anglo-Norman structure, is, with its 
embattled tower, studiously white-washed, in order, if 
possible, to hide the remains of architectural beauty : 
it was, in bye-gone days, the chapel of a Benedictine 
priory, and contains a Welsh inscription, the interpret- 
ation of which is somewhat obscure. 

Llangibbt Castle is situated some distance down 
the river. It is the seat of William Adams Williams, 
Esq.,M.P. 



IV. Newport. This rapidly-rising town, which 
bids fair, in futme times, to rival the ancient city of 
Bristol, dates its origin from the decline of Caerleon, 
the metropolis of South Wales. It is situated upon 



\ 
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the Usk, and forms a very advantageous port for the 
numerous iron works in the hills around. Its Castle 
was erected at the same time as that of Bristol and 
Cardiff, hy Rohert Berkeley, earl of Gloucester, natural 
son of Henry I., who obtained this barony in right of 
Maud, his wife, the daughter of Fitz Hammon. Wil- 
liam, his son, garrisoned this castle strongly in 1171. 
The Clares subsequently possessed the castle, from whom 
it descended to the Le Despensers. Devolving to Hugh 
de Audley, it passed, with his heiress, to Ralph, earl 
of Stafford. At the attainder of Edward HI., duke of 
Buckingham, it was seized by Henry VIII. St. 
WooLOs Church exhibits diversified architectural 
styles : its nave, separated from the aisles by rude 
pillars and arches, constitutes the original church, 
which dates anterior to the Norman invasion; the 
chancel and aisles are of later construction. A curious 
Saxon archway, on the western side, is worthy of note ; 
and a visit to the battlements of the tower is strongly 
recommended. A recently-built church is a chaste 
Gothic structure, reflecting great credit upon the ar- 
chitect. In the vicinity are, — 

1. Gold-Cliff Priory, (about two miles to the 
south-east of Newport) of which few traces remain, was 
once a house of Benedictine monks, founded by R. de 
Chandos. The cliff itself, which is micacious, and 
glistens in the summer's sun, stands a bold peninsula, 
washed by the Bristol Channel. 
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2. Near to the town lie to the westward the remains 
of Castra Bullbum, *' a place," says Malkin^ " that 
has been unaccountably missed by the geographers." 
Several vestiges of a Roman station exist around. 

3. Castel Glas appears on the level of Mendalgyf^ 
and from its ruins must have been a strong and impos- 
ing fortress: while several encampments and ancient 
forts^ attributable to the Ronians> Welsh^ and Normaos, 
crown the surroundiiig hills. 



*V. Abbey Tinterne Wire Works. As a con- 
trast to the rural scenes of the various rides and walks 
to which this book has been intended as a guide> a visit 
to the abbey works may afford considerable interest and 
pleasure. These^ as well as the stately pile in their 
vicinity^ amongst whose silent recesses the tourist has 
oft-times fondly trodden, are also the dominions of art. 
But how widely diiSerent is the scene ! Here she is 
met with in her busy laboratory, controuling and di- 
recting the energies of mankind, and seizing on the 
very subjects of nature, the gurgling water and the 
lambent flame, to make them tributary to her ambitious 
designs: whilst there, in the precincts of that ruined 
fane, she is beheld reclining indolently in the flowery 
lap of her indulgent rival, just as I have seen the wasted 
form of a lovely maiden pillowed upon the heaving bo- 
som of her elder sister, and gently languishing through 
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the departing hours of her insidious disease in a last 
and long embrace.' 

It was in the seventeenth century^ during the times 
of the Stuart dynasty^ that certain Swedish and German 
artists, flying from continental tyranny, were induced to 
seek an asylum within the pale of the British constitu- 
tion, and introduce into their adopted country the art 
of forging wire. They were received with open arms ; 
locations were assigned them, denominated seats; and 
the privilege of a vote in parliamentary elections, and 
an exemption from taxes, were constituted a part of the 
favours which our discerning government thought pro- 
per to confer. Tinteme was one of these seats from the 
very first emigration ; and many of the descendants of 
the original settlers are still employed in the occupation 
of their fore&thers. Tradition has preserved an outline 
of the methods used in the manufacture of wire before 
the introduction of the present improved max;hinery. 
*' A large beam was erected across the feictory, to which 
were afiOxed as many seats (in the form of large wooden 
scales) as there were men employed, who were fastened 
in them by means of a girdle around their bodies. The 
artificers were suspended near each other, while between 
them stood a piece of iron, pierced with holes of differ- 
ent dimensions for reducing the wire to an appropriate 
size. The worked iron was heated ; the beam was put 
in motion by a water-wheel ; and as the workmen 
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swung backwards and forwards, they passed and re- 
passed the iron through the holes with a forceps, till 
by force it was reduced to the required diameter. The 
motion was regulated ; and if any man missed seizing 
the iron with his forceps, he suffered a considerable 
shock in the return of the beam/' 

At the period of the discovery of the present improved 
system of wire fieictory, a revolution took place of course 
in the nature of the contracts between the principals 
and their workmen. It was a lengthened struggle, 
which ultimately subsided in the surrender of the an- 
tiquated system, and the adoption of the present plan. 

Any lengthened description of the mechanism of the 
works would be out of place here, especially as every 
facility is obligingly afforded to visitors who wish to 
inspect them, by application to Mr. Morris, the manager. 

The factory is now in the possession of Sharpe Brown, 
Esq., of Halifax; and a walk to the neighbouring 
churchyard, on the hill, will illustrate the bye-gone 
proprietary. In this place there is an imposing mauso- 
leum, dedicated to the memory of Mr. Thompson, a 
late iron master, whose memory \& fondly cherish -'>y 
the inhabitants of this place. ^ 
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